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Franklin (Jay) on foreign affairs 


One short column by Jay Franklin in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin for November 29 has set official Wash- 
ington by the ears. Under the caption, “Softer Policy 
Toward Russia Forecast,’ Mr. Franklin, whose real name 
is John Franklin Carter, wrote: 

When Harry Truman stepped into Roosevelt’s shoes, 
the outlines of our recent foreign policy had already 
been firmly established. F.D.R., despite his struggles, 
had been isolated and neutralized, and the alliance 
of Wall Street and the Big Brass was ready to take 
over. This alliance remained in effective control of 
American foreign policy until the early hours of 
November 3, 1948. By a small but sufficient shift of 
direction, the American people have reversed the 
basic assumption of this group—that is, the “in- 
evitability” of a Soviet-American war, and hence the 
desirability of an armed showdown with the rulers 
of Russia. By deciding—how wisely only the future 
can tell—that a third World War can be avoided, 
the American people have dynamited the founda- 
tions of the whole Byrnes-Marshall-Forrestal pro- 
gram and have legislated changes in it. 


Subtle stuff, one would say, and reminiscent of what 
Henry Wallace’s speech spooks ground out for him dur- 
ing the campaign. The Wallace-Stalin line is all there, 
the Wall Street-Big Brass alliance, the insinuation that 
our bi-partisan foreign policy desires war with Russia, 
ete, What has shocked official Washington is that not 
Wallace’s, but Harry Truman’s, speech specialist wrote 
those lines. It was Jay Franklin who was brought aboard 
the Truman campaign special to help Clark Clifford 
brush up the President’s speeches. Franklin is generally 
credited with having added the power, pungency and 
ctowd-appeal which so distinguished the addresses Tru- 
man delivered during the last weeks of his drive to 
victory. 


Upon what meat doth this our Caesar feed? 

As a result of his not inconsiderable contribution to 
Truman’s triumph, speech-writer Franklin has become 
one of the President’s closest confidants. After taking one 
look at his column, startled Washington officialdom is 
asking: “Is this the meat on which our Caesar feeds?” 
We ourselves are wondering just what Jay Franklin’s 
words portend. What will be the fate of our bi-partisan 
foreign policy of patient firmness toward the Soviets if 
President Truman is taken in by the whispered version 
of such a passage as this: 

These changes, though gradual, will be far-reach- 

ing and are destined to operate over the predictable 

ture. For, once you have admitted that it is pos- 
sible to avoid a preventive war against the Soviet 

Union, many policies which were based on this idea 


must also be modified. 
We do not blame the architects and executors of our 


Present foreign policy for being alarmed at such in- 
sidious insinuations. No one who reads the high-prin- 
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cipled addresses of Senator Vandenberg, or who has 
followed the day-by-day conduct of the long-suffering 
General Lucius Clay in Germany, can honestly allege 
that our foreign policy is predicated on the necessity of 
a preventive war against Russia. But what we want to 
know, along with most of official Washington, is whether 
President Truman is feeding on this poisonous fare—a 
question which only the President can answer. His dis- 
claimer would reassure those who are beginning to fear 
lest Henry Wallace, though he lost the battle of November 
2, may yet win the whole war for Stalin. 


Treason is an ugly word 

But it is not ugly enough for the sordid transactions 
brought to light by the Hiss-Chambers affair. A senior 
editor of Time magazine accuses the president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace of being 
his accomplice in spying on the United States; and each 
calls upon God to witness that the other is a liar. Acting 
for Soviet Russia, Mr. Chambers receives—from Mr. 
Hiss, he swears—microfilms of important documents 
which would enable the Soviets to break one of our most 
secret diplomatic codes, and sits quietly in his editorial 
office for ten years while government agents hunt for 
them. Meanwhile, the United States has fought the Second 
World War, and has for three years been engaged in a 
cold war with Russia for the salvaging of human liberty. 
As a senior editor of Time, Mr. Chambers may perhaps 
have heard of these events. He had broken with com- 
munism, of course, around 1938; all that remains now 
is that he should reconcile himself to being American. 
Mr. Hiss’ stout and repeated denials of complicity in Mr. 
Chambers’ subterranean activities failed to convince a 
congressional committee of inquiry that his skirts were 
clean. The committee members felt that they had wit- 
nessed a first-class exhibition of unprincipled perjury, 
but rose from their sessions without being able to say 
who was the perjurer. The evidence of the hollow pump- 
kin may clear that up. 


Intellectual corruption 

Americans, bewildered and shocked at the malod- 
orous disclosures, ask themselves how responsible citizens 
can stoop to such a betrayal of their country. It will not 
do to allege Roosevelt and the recognition of Russia. The 
disease has been found among men who hated Russia and 
in places where Roosevelt’s writ never ran: witness Quis- 
ling and Seyss-Inquart and the whole generation of pup- 
pets. This corruption of intellectual and ethical integrity 
is epidemic in our times, We shall not exorcise it by rail- 
ing at statesmen, living or dead, but only by paying a 
great deal more than lip service to the principles and 
the practices that guarantee human freedom and human 


dignity. 
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Reactions to the Beigtn campaign 

The issue of terrorism was the issue raised by the 
omineus arrival in this country of Menachem Beigin, 
former commander of the terrorist Irgun Zvai Leumi in 
Palestine, and now head of the Herouth, “Freedom” 
party, in Israel, and by the ill-fated publicity that at- 
tempted to sell his activities to the American public 
(Am. 12/11, p. 231). Haganah Speaks, organ of Israel’s 
regular army, blasts Mr. Beigin in its issue of December 
3 as follows: 


The first gong was struck when large paid advertise- 
ments appeared in the New York press, heralding 
the arrival of Mr. Beigin and listing hundreds of 
prominent names in American life as members of 
his welcoming committee. This ad summoned all and 
sundry to attend a dinner at the Waldorf Astoria in 
honor of this “hero” at $50 a plate. 


Listing some of Irgun’s “disruptive and vicious” activi- 
ties over the past two years, the Haganah organ com- 
ments: 


The American League for a Free Palestine and their 
cohorts have never been concerned with the well- 
being of Israel as a whole. They have consistently 
supported and done public relations for the Irgunists 
and other undisciplined elements in Israel. They 
have been much more concerned with being trouble- 
makers and forces of negation than helping the over- 
all strategy of creating a Jewish State. 


Among the “prominent names” that have already sent in 
their withdrawals from the tremendous Beigin reception 
committee are Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, of Newark, N. J., Mayor 
James J. Tully, of Belleville, N. J., Arthur Hopkins, 
theatrical producer, Hugo Parton, of Dorset, Vt., and 
Paul Farthing, of Belleville, Ill. Dr. Albert Einstein, Prof. 
Sidney Hook and nineteen others joined in a public 
statement denouncing Beigin’s Freedom Party, as one 
that until recently “openly preached the doctrine of the 
fascist state.” Other Jewish national leaders denounced 
Beigin as a seeker after power. The disruptive character 
of the movement Beigin represents had been made clear 
last spring by Moshe Shertok, now Israel’s Foreign Min- 
ister, who came to this country to represent the Jewish 
case before the UN. The Boston Herald of April 14, 1948 
carried his Boston speech, in which he assailed the ter- 
rorist groups in Palestine and urged Boston Jewry not 
to contribute to the Irgun-sponsoring organization. To 
contribute funds to the support of the terrorist element, 
said Mr. Shertok, “was like throwing money down the 
drain.” 
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Terrorism knows no boundaries 

Mr. Beigin and his supporters have replied to their 
critics by issuing a blanket denial of all allegations 
denouncing attacks upon them as a “smear campaign,” 
and threatening “legal redress.” But the last-mentioned 
a process not very favorable for an extensive fund-rais 
campaign, in which they are now aided by a tax exemp. 
tion granted by the U.S. Treasury Department. The alls 
gations are much too numerous and circumstantial to he 
swept aside. The trial of the two Stern desperado-gang 
leaders, which began in Acre, Palestine, on December 5, 
and the waves of disorder which are reported to be 
sweeping all Middle-East Arab countries as a result of 
the move to unite Trans-Jordan and Arab Palestine under 
King Abdullah, are a reminder, on the one hand, of 
Israeli concern over the issue of internal terrorism, and 
on the other, of a very wide and real danger that the 
spread of terrorism presents. For patterns of violence, 
like epidemics, show little respect for parties or boun. 
daries. They affect friend and foe alike. Unless this pat. 
tern is stamped out instantly and absolutely by all con. 
cerned in the future of Israel, it will continue to spread 
until it is completely beyond either national or interne. 
tional control. 


True bill, Ring 
If the Catholic Press Association awarded Pulitzer 
prizes (by the way, why doesn’t it?) William E. Ring, 
staff writer for NCWC News Service, would win going 
away in 1948. He would win our vote for the devastating 
demolition job he did recently on David Nussbaum, 
whose smear articles in the New York Post against the 
non-Jewish DP’s were first questioned in these columns 
(Am. 12/4). Subsequently the National Catholic Rese- 
tlement Council replied to Mr. Nussbaum inferentially in 
a resolution which read in part: 
We feel that the whole resettlement program, not 
only in the United States, but elsewhere, has re 
ceived a serious setback by reason of the inaccurate 
and divisive statements made by those who seem 
eager to inject racial considerations into what should 
be a humanitarian project. 
But it remained for Bill Ring, who, with Nussbaum and 
eight other newspapermen, had toured the DP camps of 
Germany and Austria, to administer the coup de grace. 
Not only did he throw Nussbaum’s charges back into his 
teeth; he assembled the articles written by the other re 
porters who had made the tour, and proved from them 
that Nussbaum was conspicuously and suspiciously alone 
in his snide write-off of the non-Jewish DP’s. Sample 
quotation, from an article by Chalmers M. Roberts, in 
the Washington (D. C.) Star: “The vast, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the 550,000 DP’s receiving help through 
the International Refugee Organization would make ex 
cellent American citizens.” In the citation accompanying 
that non-existent Catholic Pulitzer award to Bill Ring, 
we would want to see included the last sentences of his 
exposé: “Coming back on the boat, Dave Nussbaum and 
I were cabin-mates. But after reading his charges, I'm 
beginning to wonder whether we really were on the same 
trip together.” 
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Social security in high gear 
Every thirteenth person in the United States is over 
sixty-five years old. In another generation every seventh 
n will have reached that age. Will they find them- 
slves without funds and without a livelihood? At pres- 
eat, only four out of ten workers are covered by Old Age 
znd Survivors Insurance. That is why Washington is 
buzzing with plans to make sweeping extensions in the 
social-security program. The way was paved by the Re- 
publicans. Now Sen. Walter F. George (D., Ga.), about 
to get back in the driver’s seat in the Finance Committee, 
figures the 1949 model of social security can climb “the 
Hill” with less trouble than any other measure. So he’s 
going to start the legislative race with it. Since appropri- 
ations must originate in the House, the Ways and Means 
Committee will have to act first. But the House took 
action even last session, so the new model will probably 
roll out of that pit in a hurry. If you want a capsule 
résumé of the totals of workers the Federal Security 
Agency would like to bring under Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, here they are: 


Self-employed in cities (includes doctors, 


lawyers, shopkeepers, e¢ al)........ 6,000,000 
Self-employed on farms.............. 3,000,000 
EE inte nioe sch 64 90 wees 2,000,000 
Members of armed forces............ 1,500,000 
Employes of non-profit agencies (see 

| ere eee rr rere 1,000,000 

Peel Op Be GRIN, oo ci ic svivccinccs 13,500,000 


Congress cannot include the four million workers on the 
payrolls of State and local governments except by volun- 
tary agreements. The Federal Security Agency would like 
to bring under the system one-fourth of the two million 
Federal employes because they are not covered by the 
civil-service pensions. The old-age and survivors’ benefits 
now average only $25.17 a month. To double that amount 
the payroll tax on employers and employes will have to 
be raised from 1 to 114 per cent. Since this part of social 
security (unlike unemployment compensation and public 
assistance) operates on an insurance basis, the sooner 
more people are covered the better. No one can live on 
fifty dollars a month, but that amount will certainly ease 
the burden on relatives and public institutions, and on 
whatever funds the aged may have put aside themselves. 


Federal scholarships? 

The latest wrinkle in the drive for Federal aid to 
education is to lead off with Federal scholarships and 
fellowships—for college and graduate students. Dr. Ralph 
McDonald, executive secretary of the Department of 
Higher Education, National Education Association, an- 
nounced in New York that the NEA is drafting the 
legislation it wants Congress to pass. The lucky students 
would be chosen solely on grounds of academic superior- 
ity. High-school graduates who qualify would collect 
$500-$1,000 annually, and could select their own col- 
lege. The cost of subsidizing 20,000 of them would run 
to $100 millions a year, as a starter. The NEA has led 
the fight, so far unsuccessful, for Federal aid to our 
overcrowded and understaffed primary and secondary 


schools. Why this about-face in strategy? The main rea- 
son seems to be this: the Federal-scholarship proposal of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education met 
with almost universal approval from private, as well as 
public, colleges. They considered this suggestion to be 
much fairer to them than other parts of the Commission’s 
report. But before we go along with this ground-breaker 
we have several questions to put. The pervading purpose 
of Federal aid is to “equalize” educational opportunities. 
Will scholarships offered solely on grounds of academic 
superiority achieve this purpose? Cannot many superior 
students pay their own way? If so, how serious is the 
need of Federal scholarships? Secondly, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already subsidizing World War II veterans 
to the tune of $2.122 billions, the actual cost for 1947-48. 
Why not wait until this program tapers off before we 
add another $100 million for Federal scholarships? We 
cannot spend that much money just to grease the ways 
for action on Federal aid to primary and secondary 
schools, where it is urgently needed. We should add that 
the report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation made the financial need of the student the primary 
basis on which to award scholarships. In view of our 
Federal financial picture, however, we had better move 
slowly even on that basis. 


Conference on labor legislation 

Fifteen years ago the U.S. Department of Labor in- 
vited the Governors of the forty-eight States to send rep- 
resentatives to a conference on labor legislation. With 
new laws being turned out wholesale, many of which 
affected the welfare of workers, the time was ripe for this 
experiment in Federal-State collaboration. The Confer- 
ence was a success from the start. At this year’s meeting, 
which was held in Washington from November 30 to 
December 2, the 143 delegates acted on a number of 
proposals that are likely to come before Congress and 
the State legislatures this year. They went on record as 
favoring an increase in the minimum wage under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act from forty cents to a dollar an 
hour, which is twenty-five cents more than the CIO and 
AFL asked at their annual conventions. After a sharp 
discussion they refused to support President Truman’s 
civil-rights program, some of the AFL delegates voting 
with Southern labor commissioners on this controversial 
issue. There was no unanimity either on legislation to 
replace the Taft-Hartley Act. Some of the delegates 
wanted the Wagner Act re-enacted unchanged; others, 
again including AFL delegates, insisted on amendments. 
But the Conference was agreed that Taft-Hartley had to 
go. It was in agreement, too, with Secretary of Labor 
Tobin’s demand that State anti-labor laws be repealed. 
As those will understand who have read The New Labor 
Laws, the popular America Press pamphlet written by 
Professor Charles Anrod of Loyola University, Chicago, 
and our own Father Masse, some of these laws are worse 
than anything in the Taft-Hartley Act. If the mood of the 
Conference reflected feeling throughout the country, the 
tide of anti-labor sentiment is receding. The next four 
years should be ones of positive action and progress. 
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Commies lose TWU 

In this day of giant unions, the Transport Workers 
(CIO) are, as the saying goes, “small potatoes.” The 
dues-paying membership probably does not exceed 40,- 
000, and it includes a scattering of janitors, utility work- 
ers and airline mechanics. More than half the members 
are concentrated in a single local in New York. In only 
one other city—Philadelphia—does the union amount to 
anything numerically. Yet TWU is one of the most im- 
portant labor organizations in the country. The very con- 
centration which makes it largely a local affair gives it, 
paradoxically, national, and even international, signifi- 
cance. By snarling bus and subway transportation in 
New York, it can affect the movement of wheat grown in 
Kansas and steel poured in South Chicago; and on a 
larger stage—because New York is the nation’s biggest 
port—it can influence the course of world affairs. Almost 
anyone today, therefore, against the background of the 
“cold war,” can understand how dangerous it would be 
for the country if such a strategically placed union were 
under communist control. Well, this small union, until 
last March, was under communist control. Since the day 
it was organized in 1934, and more especially since the 
CIO gave it a charter in 1937, it has closely followed the 
Daily Worker line. But .last Spring President Michael 
Quill dramatically broke with the Party and started a 
drive to smash its grip on the union’s machinery. In 
Chicago last week, where the TWU was in national con- 
vention, this drive reached a climax. When the votes had 
been cast and all the shouting was over the Kremlin had 
lost one of its few surviving strongholds in American 
labor. For the story behind the story, don’t miss Jules 
Weinberg’s article, “Priests, Workers, and Communists,” 

in the November Harpers. 


Hats off to the Protestants 
We congratulate the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America on the statement on human rights 
it adopted in Cincinnati. The declaration touches so 
many specific spots that we cannot boil it down. That is 
its best feature: it sets up definite standards in definite 
situations and requires a pattern of behavior by w \ich 
a sincere Christian can live out his beliefs in a practical 
way. We like the religious foundation on which it bases 
all “God-given” human rights. We like the ring of the 
declaration that all human rights belong to all human 
beings: 
All the rich gifts which God imparts to men should 
be available to all without distinction as to race, 
color, sex, birth, nationality, class or creed. 
We like the accent on responsibility: 
A responsible society is one where freedom is the 
freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility to 
justice and public order, and where those who hold 
political authority or economic power are re- 
sponsible for its exercise to God and the people 
whose welfare is affected by it. 
With great courage the Council condemns “a system of 
racial segregation” as un-Christian—in housing, in 
education, in recreation, in transportation. The churches 
must “go beyond the requirements of the law.” The state- 
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ment vindicates the religious right of parents “to decide 
on the religious education of their children.” If questions 
from the floor are in order, might we inquire: “Does 
the Council believe that parents should be penalized 
financially for exercising that right?” 


UN pact and God 

The Declaration on Human Rights, approved Decem. 
ber 7 by the Social Committee of the UN General As. 
sembly, is meant to express the sentiments of the great 
majority of the human race. But “hundreds of millions 
feel that lack of a reference to God in the UN Charter is 
a deplorable shortcoming,” according to Prof. L. C. J, 
Beaufort, of the University of Nymegen (Netherlands 
delegate), and the insertion of such a reference in the 
Declaration would have given those people relief. The 
same might be said of the defeated Brazilian proposal to 
state in the document that man is made in the image and 
likeness of God, and Father Beaufort’s suggestion of a 
clause referring to “a human family” as being “based on 
man’s divine origin and immortal destiny.” The issue 
of admitting or ignoring a divine basis for human rights, 
whether in specific or general terms, becomes plainer and 
plainer as the intensity of our struggle with the totali- 
tarians increases. We fail to see how a declaration can 
serve as a charter of freedom which ignores the Author 
and Source of all true freedom. 


Berlin gets out the vote 

When Franklin Roosevelt ran for a third term in 1940, 
that year’s Presidential election set an all-time voting rec- 
ord for us—not quite 60 per cent of eligible voters. Last 
week, the citizens of Berlin turned in an 86.4-per-cent vote 
in the elections for the City Assembly. The voting was 
necessarily confined to the three Western sectors of the 
city, for the Soviet sector has its own government now, 
“democratically” elected by Russian bayonets. Since no 
good Communist could conscientiously take part in an 
election run under Western auspices, the 86.4 per cent 
represents the anti-communist vote. Ironically, the com- 
munist radio, which has loudly been proclaiming the 
Soviet city “government’s” ability to feed all Berlin, came 
round at the end to promising city-wide elections. The 
western Berliners decided to stick with the airlift and 
the old-fashioned secret ballot. But there was more than 
ircny in the threat of the Red Berliner Zeitung on elec- 
tion morning: “Whoever refrains from voting has chosen 
life over death.” The people of western Berlin have 
chosen. Ringed round by Soviet power, depending for 
food and fuel on the planes that roar overhead day and 
night. they have defied the Red threat and thrown in 
their lot with the West. The election of December 5 was 
a magnificent act of faith in the Western Powers. Berlin’s 
citizens know that if the West should fail them, heads will 
fall, and the slave-trains to the East will be filled. Amidst 
the enormous difficulties of a divided city, a divided cut 
rency; living on the line of demarcation of a divided 
world, they are valiantly fighting to maintain the life 
of free men and the fundamental decencies. They have 
staked their lives on our word; we must not fail them. 
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Washington Front 








—— 


A good deal has been written in recent weeks about “the 
new Harry Truman.” There isn’t one, of course. But 
there is not much doubt in the minds of many who 
have seen Mr. Truman since the November election and 
his return from a well-earned vacation that, as occupant 
of the White House on his own rather than by circum- 
stance of another President’s death, he is a surer, more 
confident and more seasoned man than he was six months 
ago. Harry Truman is President, and he is also—using 
words in a literal, peacetime sense without reference to 
military framework—truly a commander-in-chief. 

His days have never been busier. Day after day he 
takes on a dozen callers on the published White House 
conference list and then, without benefit of public atten- 
tion, meets numerous others later. In a single day he 
listens to reports on the nation’s economic condition; to 
an oficial reporting on Japan; to the head of a large 
farm group; to the Export-Import Bank president; to an 
ex-Attorney-General; to the Newspaper Guild president; 
to a Kansas politician; to the Chief of Naval Operations; 
to a South Carolina judge; to a transportation expert; 
to the Secretary of State; then, finally, he takes on 200 
newspapermen in a lively session of give-and-take. 

For years a half-dozen callers at the White House 


would be a good daily showing, yet recenty Mr. Truman 
has barely been getting his second wind at this point. 
Seldom has a “peacetime” President had more before him 
—a Berlin crisis, a China crisis, new military strength 
to be built at home, messages to be prepared for Janu- 
ary delivery on the State of the Union, the national 
budget and the nation’s economic health, study for a 
sheaf of major legislative programs he must send to 
Congress in fulfillment of election pledges. 

Increasingly, Harry Truman seems to be making up his 
own mind. He draws on the counsel of many who stream 
through his office and gives full hearing to his own 
White House staff. But the decisions are his. There has 
been fun and by-play at the post-election press con- 
ferences, but when the give-and-take turned serious and 
the President was ready to let decisions be known, they 
came out on some issues with an almost steely firmness. 
Maybe this or that group pushed him around once and 
maybe it would again, but not today. 

Otherwise, in Washington: Defense Secretary James 
Forrestal took over a millionaire’s former palace on 
Massachusetts Avenue to toss one of Washington’s most 
impressive parties; the town’s Community Chest couldn’t 
make its quota; Senator-elect Robert Kerr of Oklahoma, 
a millionaire, bought a home because he couldn’t afford 
the capital’s rents; a Madame Chiang before whom Wash- 
ington swooned a few years ago was getting cold treat- 


ment; fame came to a Maryland pumpkin field. 
Cares Lucey 








Underscorings 








Scfferers from Hansen’s disease—populazly known as 
leprosy—are the special care of the Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith each Christmastide. Most. Rev. 
Thomas J. McDonnell, National Director of the Society, 
is making his annual appeal for these unfortunates. Mod- 
ern medical discoveries make it possible for many of 
them to be cured and to return to their homes and fam- 
ilies. The one-time “death sentence” now admits of a 
reprieve. Christmas giving will be more Christlike if it 
includes a gift to the Christmas Leper Fund, to buy the 
promin—a quarter buys one dose—that holds the hope of 
a new life for these stricken members of His Body. Your 
donation may send one of them home next Christmas. 
Address: 109 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 

> Ellis Island is no place to spend Christmas, where one 
is marooned by immigration or quarantine regulations 
within sight of the lights and towers of New York. The 
National Council of Catholic Women has a soft spot in 
its heart for those caught here between two worlds, and 
brings them a celebration and Christmas gifts. 

>If you liked Sister Philibert’s “Nuns in New Mexico’s 
public schools” (Am. 11 /27), you may be interested in 
a first-hand account of the pioneer nuns who tackled this 
section of the West in the interest of God and education: 


At the End of the Santa Fe Trail, by Sisters Blandina 

Segale and Therese Martin (Bruce, Milwaukee). 

> Speaking to Catholic parents and voters in Brighton, 

England, Cardinal Griffin reminded them that 
A Catholic’s duty is not finished once he has regi- 
stered his vote. . . . As electors you have an obliga- 
tion to see what is being passed through Parliament 
and to make known your views to the candidate who 
represents you. It is too late to protest after the laws 
have been passed. 


> Christian education in Madras Presidency, India, is 
threatened by measures sponsored by the Minister of 
Education, reports NC News Service. Recently he de- 
manded that all private schools should have a large en- 
dowment or go out of business. Now he is proposing a 
law vesting in the Government power to confiscate any 
school from which the Ministry of Education withdraws 
recognition. The Catholic Bishops, along with Protestant 
and non-Christian associations, have vigorously pro- 
tested the proposal. “So many reasons can be alleged for 
the withdrawal of recognition,” they say. . . . In neigh- 
boring Travancore the Minister of Health declared that 
Catholic nuns had rendered invaluable service in nurs- 
ing the sick, and that he stood ready to welcome more 
into the province. . . . In Bombay, the Constituent As- 
sembly for the State of India declared freedom to prac- 
tise and propagate religion to be a fundamental right, 
but added that “nothing in this article shall affect the 
operation of any existing law.” C. K. 
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Editorials 





Straight thinking on China 


What lurks behind the apparent confusion and obvious 
hesitancy of Administration and congressional circles in 
Washington on the policy to pursue in China? 

China has bulked large in our foreign policy from the 
earliest days of the Republic. We had a flourishing trade 
with that country in 1789. One of the few stable planks 
in our shaky foreign-policy platform has been the defense 
of the territorial integrity of China. Certainly since Japan 
loomed on the horizon as an imposing Power in the Far 
East over fifty years ago, we have rightly judged that our 
national security would be endangered the day any for- 
eign nation captured that prize. 

Until recent years we have managed fairly well, with- 
out giving very much attention to the problem. In the 
first World War Japan, which had defeated Russia in 
1905, was on our side. We abstained from the League of 
Nations, but it was not until 1932 that this abstention 
seriously affected our policy towards China. When Japan 
invaded Manchuria and was condemned by the League’s 
Lytton Commission, we were in no position, psychologic- 
ally and diplomatically at least, to help shape an effective 
League policy to contain Japanese expansion. Luckily for 
us, General Chiang Kai-shek had organized China mili- 
tarily so that his country would not fall to the invader 
at the first push. Manchuria fell, but when Japan in- 
vaded North China in 1937, it met with a stubborn re- 
sistance. We gave Chiang no help. But he could foresee, 
by the way the Japanese menace was growing, that if he 
could hold out until Japan tangled with the might of the 
United States, China would be saved. 

Meanwhile a far more serious threat to the freedom of 
China was making steady headway. Japan in 1905 had 
disabled Czarist Russia’s Far Eastern imperialism, but in 
1917 a much more formidable imperialism entrenched it- 
self in Moscow: the world revolutionary Marxist brand. 
From the mid-1920’s the conquest of China took the 
Number One place on the agenda of the Comintern. In 
the isolationist illusion and make-believe domestic pros- 
perity of the twinkling ’twenties, we Americans let China 
get completely out of our focus. We were still concerned 
with Japan, unaware of the threat of Soviet Russia. 

To compound our confusion, we were jockeyed by the 
twin aggressions of Hitler and Japan into a wartime 
alliance with China’s worst enemy. We ignored the im- 
plications of the civil war raging between the Nationalist 
and Communist armies. We were told by N. Y. Times 
correspondent Brooks Atkinson and even by our special 
envoy, General Patrick J. Hurley, that the Chinese Com- 
munists were merely “agrarian rebels,” with no Soviet 
connections. President Roosevelt sent Vice President 
Wallace to China in 1944 to “study” the situation. You 
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can imagine the value of the report he brought back. 
General Wedemeyer’s far different report was stifled. 
General Marshall spent thirteen months in China as spe. 
cial representative of the President, from November, 
1945 to December, 1946, returning to become Secretary 
of State. His mission proved tragic. While Russian Com. 
munists were tearing paper pledges to bits all over 
Europe, while they were exploiting their power in “coalj- 
tion” governments to pulverize all opposition parties and 
sovietize every regime in Eastern Europe, General Mar. 
shall was trying to sell Chiang the same bill of goods. 

He was no doubt acting under instructions. After 
having promised at Cairo in November, 1943 to restore 
to the Republic of China the territories of Manchuria, 
Formosa and the Pescadores—decisions presumably rati. 
fied by Stalin at Teheran in December—we had acceded 
via the secret agreements at Yalta to Soviet demands for 
“joint” control of the railroads of Manchuria, “joint” 
use of Port Arthur as a naval base, and the establishment 
of Dairen as a “free” port. The inevitable took place: the 
Russians, having signed a treaty with Chiang’s gover. 
ment on August 24, 1945, to respect Chinese sovereignty 
in Manchuria, proceeded to drive the Nationalists out. 

Of course, Russia committed no aggression. It was all 
done by home-grown Communists. This party-line propa- 
ganda is answered in the report of a subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Communism in China (1948) : 

The Russian entry into the war in the Far East 

accomplished what had never been possible before, 

that is, a massive intervention by Russia in the 

Chinese situation (p. iv). 

No one today doubts that Russia is overrunning China. 
Why, then, do we dilly-dally? Is Chinese independence 
any less essential to our national security today than in 
the period when it was a foundation-stone of our ne 
tional policy? Is Soviet Russia by some chance a less 
formidable menace than was Japan in former days? 
What is blinding Washington to our national interests in 
China? Why did none of the military aid voted in April 
arrive until November, and then in dribbles? 

Certainly our confused concern about the “corruption” 
of Chiang’s government is entirely beside the point. We 
are not embarked upon a world-wide “good government” 
crusade. We are faced with a fearful threat to peace and 
to our national safety. Neither is the issue “can we 
afford to give China the aid she needs?” When national 
security is endangered, how can we afford not to give all 
the aid needed? 

As we insisted ten months ago (Am. 2/28, pp. 594-5, 
397-9), there is only one policy for America to adopt 
towards China: immediate and effective aid, whatever 4 
costs. 
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General Assembly— 
trial balance 


It is difficult at this distance from Paris to pass judg- 
ment on the work of the recently adjourned General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. While we await the chance 
to discuss the sessions with those who took part in them, 
we pass on to our readers some reports of on-the-spot 
observers whose opinions we respect: Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton of the New York Times; William Philip Simms, 
Scripps-Howard foreign editor; and Dr. Richard Pattee, 
NCWC News Service special correspondent. All three 
have covered the UN from its birth at San Francisco, and 
have consistently shown toward it the most sympathetic 
understanding. 

Their combined judgment on the recent 82-day talk- 
athon confirms our conviction that the UN in its present 
form cannot give the world what it wants most this Christ- 
mas: peace, with justice and liberty for all. 

Mr. Hamilton thinks he finds an explanation for the 
Assembly’s “conspicuous lack of positive achievements” 
in: 1) Paris and its charms. (More work is done at Lake 
Success.) 2) The proximity of the Soviet armies and 
the daily fear “that the Communists may gain control 
of the very country where the delegates are meeting.” 
3) The cynicism of many delegates, who have learned 
that the Assembly, instead of altering the march of events, 
simply registers the results of the constantly increasing 
struggle between Russia and the West. This last explana- 
tion, is, of course, the weighty one. The Assembly’s “rec- 
ommendations” and condemnations have no binding 
force, and are flouted with impunity. 

Mr. Simms sums it all up briefly: “The United Nations 
is beginning to pack up for home after falling down 
again. The organization is just as impotent and wordy 
as the old League of Nations. . . .” 

Dr. Pattee, whose years of State Department service 
make him especially competent to judge, is perhaps most 
critical of all. “Futility has rarely reached such glaring 
proportions in any international body.” As one proof 
among many he cites the UN’s failure to take action 
against the aggressors in Greece. 

Next to its failure to solve or ameliorate the Berlin 
crisis, which must properly be laid at the door of the 
Security Council, the most egregious example of UN 
futility occurred in the question of Palestine, which was 
allowed to preempt a disproportionately large part of 
the Assembly’s time. “The impotence of the UN,” says 
Dr. Pattee, “is even more evident in the Palestine case. 
It has been plainly demonstrated that Israeli forces 
pushed into the Negeb and western Galilee in order to be 
in possession of those areas when the question came up 
in Paris. The Israeli authorities have made it plain that 
they have no intention of obeying any Assembly recom- 
mendation that they withdraw their troops from posi- 
tions now occupied. If a solution is achieved in the Near 
East, it will certainly not be the result of any action on 
the part of the UN.” 

Despite the U. S. delegation’s pyrrhic victory on the 


atomic-energy commission’s Report, absolutely no prog- 
ress was made toward solution of the problem which 
was supposed to hold top priority at Paris. Neither 
was anything done to break the two-year stalemate in 
the Commission on so-called conventional or classical 
weapons of war. On this point we wish to enter 
the most vigorous objection to the underlined phrases in 
“the carefully optimistic picture of the results achieved” 
drawn by John Foster Dulles, head of the U. S. delega- 
tion since the somewhat mysterious withdrawal of War- 
ren Austin: “More than ever, ‘the town meeting of the 
world’ has given the people of Europe the idea of the 
United Nations, has taken positive steps toward disarma- 
ment and atomic control, and may succeed in bringing 
peace to Palestine.” Mr. Austin’s handling of the atomic 
control strategy was tragically maladroit, as we have 
noted before (AM. 10/23). His leadership was repudi- 
ated by the small and middle Powers. Mr. Dulles should 
not allow his irrepressible optimism to color the facts of 
that debacle. 

After all is said and done (how much said, how little 
done) perhaps we should take the view of the small na- 
tions, who are reported as feeling that they did a good 
job in “keeping the present Assembly session from mak- 
ing the world situation worse than it is.” 

The second session of the Assembly will meet in New 
York on April Fool’s Day, 1949. 


AMA and the Christian 


conscience 


Christian social philosophy teaches that the security and 
temporal prosperity of society and its members is the 
responsibility of the State. When a problem such as the 
nation’s health exceeds the powers of individual or group 
action, intervention by the government becomes not 
merely justified but morally imperative. 

It is the incorrigible opinion of the American Medical 
Association, on the contrary, that the nation’s health 
concerns merely the sick man and his doctor—provided 
he can afford one. On the findings of the Association 
itself, half the families of America cannot meet the ex- 
penses of a serious illness on the fee-for-service system 
now prevailing. Yet they stubbornly oppose the adoption 
of compulsory health insurance to put medical services 
within the reach of half the families of America. 

The program of public health insurance which Con- 
gress will be asked to consider will undoubtedly be a 
controversial measure. The bill will demand careful 
scrutiny to make sure that policy-making and administra- 
tion are preserved in professional hands, that decentrali- 
zation—along the lines of the Federal Housing Agency— 
is maintained, that voluntary, cooperative health-insur- 
ance plans are protected and encouraged while universal 
coverage is achieved. There will be need of open, informed 
discussion of the legislation—starting from the verdict 
of the Christian conscience that the nation’s health falls 
within the scope of the government’s proper sphere. 

Such a debate is democracy acting responsibly. 
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How, then, are we to characterize the activities and 
conclusions of the convention of the American Medical 
Association, which met in St. Louis the first days of 
December? A private national health-insurance plan 
covering hospital and medical care, proposed as a means 
of combating health insurance, was rejected. The resolu- 
tion was not made available to reporters, who were barred 
from the closed sessions of the House of Delegates. 
“We're lucky we didn’t get a kick in the teeth,” was the 
wry observation of Dr. Paul R. Hawley, executive officer 
of the commission, originally sponsored and financed by 
AMA itself, which made the proposal. The commission 
was censured for intruding in the policy-making function 
of the Association. 

To carry out its own policy the Association voted an 
assessment of $25 on each of its 140,000 members. The 
$3,500,000 fund will be used to fight “socialized medi- 
cine,” a stereotyped phrase in the loose idiom of AMA 
for any plan of compulsory health insurance. In a “state- 
ment of policy” the convention declared that ihe nation’s 
health is robust, as a result of the free-enterprise system 
in medicine. It proclaimed that wherever the Government 
has interfered, the care of the sick and needy has suf- 
fered. It announced ambiguously that any scheme of 
“political medicine would be a catastrophe for the Amer- 
ican people.” It warned that compulsory health insurance 
would lead to complete state socialism and unctuously 
promised to continue to make medical care available to 
all our people. 

These are sentiments that read like the fervid condem- 
nation of the workingmen’s compensation acts at the 
turn of the century. They recall the protestation of bene- 
ficent employers against jeopardizing personal freedom. 
There is ample evidence that AMA is no more represen- 
tative of medical opinion than the NAM is of the current 
thinking of businessmen. Few doctors would repeat the 
statement Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, made on November 
16 at the health forum at Harvard, that those who favor 
compulsory sickness insurance “are leading the American 
people towards communism.” Some might inquire about 
the thirty-two countries that have such legislation. Ire- 

land, for instance. Is Ireland “socialist”? 


Business realism and the budget 


By common consent we normally think of businessmen 
as realistic and hard-headed fellows whose feet are in- 
variably planted firmly on the ground. They are the doers 
in the world, not the dreamers. Though many of them 
experience from time to time the same impulses which 
stir the hearts of other people, the circumstances of their 
calling require that these be strictly disciplined. In the 
process of selling an article for somewhat more than it 
cost to produce, there is not a great deal of room for 
sentiment and wishful thinking. 

Anyhow that is the theory, and to a certain extent one 
can agree with it. But only to a certain extent. After all, 
businessmen are human, and though the stern realities of 
the marketplace undoubtedly discourage dreams and 
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dampen sentiment, they do not extinguish them utterly, 
Consider if you will what went on a fortnight ago at the 
convention of the Radical Socialist Party in Paris. 

At the moment this party is ruling France in uneasy 
coalition with the Socialists and Popular Republicans 
Despite its name it is neither radical nor socialist. On the 
contrary it is par excellence a bourgeois party, so much 
so that if it existed over here, we would call it something 
like the Free Enterprise Party. Now in the course of its 
deliberations, the party convention approved at least two 
resolutions which were the product of undiluted sentiment 
and pure wishful thinking. The first one called for the 
immediate establishment of an economy completely free 
of government controls—for a sudden leap all the way 
back to Adam Smith and laissez-faire. The second resp. 
lution, after expressing gratitude for the Marshall Plan, 
demanded that France remain neutral in the “growing 
division of the world into two hostile blocs.” The first 
resolution merely overlooked the fact that France has not 
yet recovered from five years of war and enemy occupa. 
tion and needs American aid for recovery. It also over. 
looked the fact that the sudden release of all controls 
would accelerate inflationary forces and thereby intensify 
the bitter unrest already widespread among industrial 
workers. The result might well be revolution. 

The second resolution actually succeeds in ignoring the 
threat of Soviet imperialism to the freedom of France, 
which in these parlous days represents just about the 
most complete flight from reality imaginable. 

But it is not necessary to go abroad to show that busi- 
nessmen are not immune to sentiment or beyond wishful 
thinking. Two weeks ago, several thousand representa- 
tives of business management gathered in Manhattan for 
the “Congress of American Industry,” which is the name 
the National Association of Manufacturers gives its an- 
nual convention. The delegates solemnly passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon the Federal Government to limit the 
budget for fiscal 1949 to $37 billion, which is about $5.5 
billion less than the Government is spending this year. 
They approved another resolution on foreign policy that 
called for “adequate preparedness to meet attack,” but 
“within the capacity of a free competitive enterprise 
system.” 

These resolutions add up to an earnest effort to pre- 
tend that a cold war isn’t after all a cold war. They reflect 
a sentimental desire to have one’s cake and eat it, too. 
Unless we are to whittle down the European Recovery 
Program, abandon plans for a Western military alliance 
and concede China and all Asia to the Kremlin, next 
year’s budget cannot possibly be held to $37 billion. And 
when you are engaged in war, you do not put limitations 
on “adequate measures.” You take whatever measures 
are really adequate, even if these should involve some 
thing much more serious than a temporary retreat from 
a “free competitive enterprise system.” 

Unless next year’s budget and tax program measure Up 
fully to the seriousness of the international situation, we 
shall be gambling with the nation’s security. The budget, 
therefore, must be higher than this year’s, and so must 
texes. To admit this is only realism and commonsense. 
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Communist surge 
in southern Asia 





Charles Wolf, Jr. is the author of Indonesian Story, and the 
editor and translator of Sjahrir’s diary, published by the 
John Day Company under the title Out of Exile. Until re- 


cently U.S. Vice Censul at Batavia, he 
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is now studying for his docter’s degree 
at Harvard University. 





The expanding network of communist strategy in South- 
em Asia has most recently added Indonesia to the Asiatic 
countries torn by civil war. Led by two Moscow-trained 
agents, Muso and Alimin, the Indonesian Communists set 
up a “soviet” regime in East Java on September 18, in 
revolt against the nationalist Republic of Indonesia. 
Communist tactics in Indonesia have followed a pattern 
of technical expertness made familiar in the recent in- 
surrections in Burma and Malaya. Three steps in this 
pattern have been clearly evident during the past few 
months. 


TACTICS AND OBJECTIVES 


First, in each country the twin propaganda instruments 
of nationalism and agrarian reform have been exploited 
by the Reds to secure popular support, and to embarrass 
the functioning nationalist administration. The latter, en- 
gaged in the tedious task of coping with these issues in 
a practical and hence unspectacular manner, was ill pre- 
pared to reply to the appealing propaganda and promises 
of the Communists. In Burma, the large British military 
mission in Rangoon and the unwillingness of Thakin 
Nu’s socialist government to expropriate foreign prop- 
erty formed the major targets for communist propa- 
ganda. In Malaya, the targets were the British constitu- 
tional reforms of February, 1948, which gave separate 
autonomy to Singapore and the Malay [Iederation. And 
in Indonesia, Red propaganda promised “land to those 
who till it,” and inveighed against the Renville Agree- 
ment of January, 1948, in which the Republican govern- 
ment made substantial concessions to the Dutch on ad- 
vice of the United Nations Good Offices Committee. Para- 
doxically, the Renville Agreement was negotiated origi- 
nally with the support and approval of Indonesian Com- 
munists. 

Second, the Communists methodically and successfully 
sought to woo the more extreme leftist groups away from 
the moderate parties by promises of political reward and 
Russian assistance. In Burma, this tactic brought about 
a split between the Socialists and the People’s Volunteer 
Organization, formerly the private army of General U 
Aung San. In Malaya, the Communists promoted a simi- 
lar split within the Malayan Democratic Union, repre- 
senting the left wing of Malay nationalism. And in Indo- 
nesia, Muso and Alimin persuaded the willing leaders of 
the Socialist and Labor Parties, Amir Sjarifuddin and 
Setiadjit, to join forces with the Communists, leaving 
former premier Sutan Sjahrir and his moderate Indo- 
nesian Socialist Party as the only significant left-of-center 
group still backing the Republic. 

Finally, the Communists presented an ultimatum to the 
administration calling for communist control of the gov- 
€mment and an exclusive alliance with the Soviet Union. 


In Burma and Indonesia, uncompromising rejection of 
this ultimatum was the signal for disorder, the setting-up 
of a communist-front “government,” and the outbreak of 
open guerrilla warfare against the nationalists. Only in 
Malaya was the pattern altered slightly. There, early 
counter-measures by the British compelled the insurgents 
to flee to the northern hills, where they were forced to 
start ‘guerrilla activities before their political or propa- 
ganda plans were completed and could be put into ef- 
fective operation. 

As communist strategy has unfolded in Southeast Asia, 
its objectives have become clearer. Too weak to attempt 
direct coups against the established governments (as in 
Eastern Europe during 1946 and 1947), Communists 
have apparently had one dominant aim, namely, to throw 
the area into chaos—a planned and virulent chaos which 
would catalyze the growth of communist strength while 
impeding European economic recovery and American 
stockpiling by disrupting exports of tin, rubber, petro- 
leum, copra and quinine. Many observers have seen in 
the extraordinarily large staff of the new Soviet Legation 
in Bangkok, established May 3 under Minister Serge 
Niemchina, the coordinating factor in communist plans 
for the spread of planned chaos throughout all of South- 
ern Asia. 

To this most recent threat to its existence, the Republic 
of Indonesia has replied with determined vigor. On Sep- 
tember 20, the Provisional Parliament of the Republic 
voted absolute powers to President Soekarno for a three- 
month period to cope with the emergency. Acting in 
Soekarno’s name, Premier Mohammed Hatta ordered 
units of the Republican army (Tentara Nasional Indo- 
nesia) to march on Madiun, communist stronghold in 
East Java. 

Notwithstanding the Republic’s present apparent mili- 
tary superiority over the Communists, the current civil 
war puts the Republican government in one of the gravest 
predicaments it has experienced in its turbulent three- 
year history. 


REPUBLICAN-DuTCH IMPASSE 


First and foremost of the Republic’s difficulties is the 
possible Dutch attitude while civil war within Republican 
territory continues. Although the Netherlands Foreign 
Minister and the Minister of Overseas Territories held 
discussions with Republican officials in Batavia and 
Kalioerang again as recently as November of this year, 
the meetings ended on December 4 with no new, more 
favorable, political agreement. So long as relations with 
the Dutch remain in the present state of unmitigated hos- 
tility, Republican leaders fear the civil war may serve as 
a convenient pretext for a renewal of Dutch police action 
to wipe out not only the Communists, but the Republic 
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as well. If this fear continues uppermost in the minds of 
Indonesian leaders, they may feel constrained to keep a 
substantial quantity of their meager military resources 
along the demarcation lines between Dutch-occupied and 
Republican territory in Java. This would necessarily 
handicap the Republic’s effort to deal effectively with the 
Communists. 

To complicate the situation further, the Republic is 
evidently loath to seek or encourage a rapprochement 
with the Dutch under present conditions. Premier Hatta 
has already indicated that any offer of Dutch military 
aid during the present crisis will be rejected. At least part 
of the explanation for this attitude lies in the realization 
that any sign of cooperation with the Dutch would be 
exploited fully by Red propaganda as an indication of 
the Republic’s readiness to compromise the nationalist 
cause. 

On the Dutch side there is a feeling of sympathy for 
the Republic’s struggle against the Communists. Dr. van 
Mook, the acting Governor General, has clearly indicated 
this to be his own view of the matter. Yet, at best, this 
sympathy is likely to take the form of what the Nether- 
lands Foreign Minister has called “moral support.” So 
long as relations between the Dutch and the Republicans 
are strained, Dutch hesitancy in taking concrete steps to 
strengthen the Indonesian Republic can quite readily be 
understood. 


AMERICAN INTEREST 


Meanwhile, the United States follows developments in 
Indonesia with increasing concern, but with an indecision 
born of conflicting American interests. On the one hand, 
America feels an ideological affinity for the national 
aspirations of a maturing people. Among American 
policy-makers there is also a growing recognition that 
the stability which we desire in Southern Asia can be 
had only by measures which afford full scope for the 
realization of these aspirations. Yet America is unwilling 
to take any decisive action which might weaken the Dutch 
position in Indonesia. For to support Dutch recovery in 
Europe while opposing it in Asia seems to many in the 
State Department to be logically inconsistent and politi- 
cally unsound. 

Our policy is further complicated by economic con- 
siderations. We are divided between a desire to win a 
permanent place for American capital in developing the 
resources of Indonesia and the rest of Southern Asia, and 
an acute fear that if American capital supplants Dutch, 
British or French to any appreciable extent, the dollar 
problems of these countries will be so aggravated as to 
require an endless series of Marshall Plans for solution. 
For, prior to World War II, returns from Asiatic invest- 
ments played a major role in helping to balance the per- 
ennial trade deficits of Western Europe. Economically 
speaking, of course, the major hope for a resolution of 
this problem lies in an expanded economic development 
which will afford opportunity not only for the traditional 
investment of Europe, but for new investment by local 
and American capital as well. 

Like the Indonesian Republicans and the Dutch, we 
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have therefore been unwilling to take affirmative action 
in the present disorder in Indonesia. And the fact that we 
are represented on the United Nations Good Offices Com. 
mittee makes us all the more unwilling to act outside that 
body. Yet it is clear that the Committee’s influence jp 
recent months has been extremely weak, and it is also 
clear that the type of action which is needed is not likely 
to come from the Committee, much as we might hope for 
the contrary. What is needed is action which would gt 
once strengthen the Republicans’ hands in dealing with 
the Communists and provide an atmosphere in which a 
resumption of negotiations with the Dutch would be 
likely to occur. Obviously, these objectives will not be 
attained overnight. But perhaps three statements by the 
Netherlands, the Republic and the United States might 
contribute to their more rapid attainment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A statement by the Dutch that positively no re. 
sumption of police action into Republican territory will 
be undertaken; and that the export-import regulations, 
the rigid enforcement of which has virtually constituted 
a blockade of Republican ports, will be substantially re. 
laxed to strengthen the Republic economically in combat. 
ing communism. 

2. By the United States, a statement that it fully rec- 
ognizes the vigorous measures which the Republican gov- 
ernment is taking to combat the communist threat; that 

it looks forward to an early 

resumption of negotiations 
- between the Dutch and Re- 
publicans under auspices of 
the Good Offices Committee, 
along the lines of the Ren- 
ville Agreement; and that it 
stands ready to provide eco- 
nomic assistance for Indo- 
SQ nesia’s national aspirations 
through the United States of 
Indonesia, as soon as those 
negotiations are successfully 
e concluded. (It is worth not- 
ing that the major import of 
the suggested American statement has already been con- 
veyed piecemeal: in Secretary Marshall’s address to the 
United Nations Assembly on September 23, in the State 
Department’s aide mémoire of June 27, 1947 and its 
statement of January 20, 1948, after signing of the Ren- 
ville Agreement. Nevertheless, a new statement along the 
lines suggested would be of value because of its perti- 
nence and its amplication of the earlier statements.) 

3. A statement by the Republic that it is in favor of a 
united front among democratic nations in Southeast Asia 
to halt communism; that it looks to the U.S.I. for the 
working-out of this plan; and that it stands ready to join 
the interim government of the U.S.I. as soon as that gov- 
ernment is given substantive powers to direct its own 
future. 

Too much, admittedly, ought not be expected from such 
statements. Yet they might do much to clear the air and 
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evoke some feeling of mutual confidence, perhaps the 
most essential preliminary to the material conditions un- 
der which political stability and economic rehabilitation 
can be secured in Indonesia. On this basis alone, the step 
would be one well worth taking. Moreover, the suggested 
statements appear to be within the realm of the possible. 
For they represent hardly more than policies which have 


Thoughts on the 
liturgical movement 


already been expressed or implied by the three govern- 
ments above-mentioned. 

Affirmative action of this type is probably what the 
Soviet Union fears most in Southern Asia. For such 
action can put an end to the chaos in Indonesia before it 
spreads; and the attainment of stability in Indonesia can 
do much to defeat communism throughout Asia. 


For the past several years the heavy duties of the Editorial 
desk have left Father LaFarge little time to devote to one 
of his special interests—the sacred liturgy and the liturgical 

arts. He now plans to present several 





John LaFarge 


articles on the subject. This is the first 
of the series. 





So much is written on the liturgy and the liturgical 
movement that one who is no specialist in these matters 
feels he may be muddying the waters if he tries to make 
his own particular soundings. Correspondents, however, 
have been nudging AMERICA’s editor with the hint that 
it is time we “said something about the liturgy.” Oddly 
enough, some ask why we have been neglecting so im- 
portant a matter; a couple of others, why we have been 
so lenient toward the liturgical movement, since it is— 
presumably—something of a fad. 

Now the writer has nothing profoundly original to add 
to the procession of books, pamphlets and magazine 
articles that have been appearing about this subject in 
this country and abroad. When in Germany last summer 
I felt humbled when I leafed through the recent liturgical 
literature that my hosts kindly provided for me; and 
Belgium, Holland, France, Italy, Spain and Portugal were 
not far behind. The great encyclical on the liturgy by our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII, entitled Mediator Dei, con- 
tains a world of thoughts and suggestions, expressed with 
his usual magisterial precision, and it has called forth a 
host of comments. (Cf. AM. 1/3/48 and 1/10/48). In 
June of this year, the Liturgical Conference (49 Franklin 
St, Boston, Mass.) published an excellent pamphlet on 
the topic, “What Is the Liturgical Movement?” And for 
current study of the liturgy and liturgical questions the 
admirable monthly, Orate Fratres, edited by the Benedic- 
tine Fathers of Collegeville, Minn., is always at our 
service. 

Yet the nudges of the liturgical-minded still trouble 
me; and I fear that the non-liturgical-minded are still 
getting a few things twisted in their thoughts, which 
some simple reflections might help to unravel a bit. It 
could well be that some of the misgivings which the mere 
mention of “liturgy” appears to excite in many minds 
call for a short explanation of what is the right idea of 
the liturgical movement, and what is the wrong idea. 
Since I am propounding this “right idea” and “wrong 
idea” merely as my own personal way of looking at the 
movement, you don’t need to take it on faith; and I shall 
be much happier if you will work out a better formula- 
tion of your own. 

Someone may ask: “Why any idea of a ‘movement’ at 
all? Is not the Church of Christ its own movement, ful- 


filling its own destiny through its bishops, its priests and 
the liturgical life of its parishes?” Surely the Church of 
Christ is forever “moving,” for it is inspired by the Holy 
Spirit Himself, and He is not the God of stagnation. None 
the less, part of the Holy Spirit’s economy is to inspire 
initiative in the members of the Church. They are not 
mere cogs in a machine, but living human beings. So, in 
the Church’s life, particularly in these modern times, we 
do find a whole series of “movements,” such as the move- 
ment for the support of the missions; for lay retreats; 
the movement for a Christian social program which led 
to the Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII; the “special- 
ized” social-action movements of Jocism, etc.; the So- 
dality movement; movements for family life, consecra- 
tion of families; for rural life; the interracial movement; 
different Christian cultural movements; Christian youth; 
catechetical or Christian-doctrine movements—and so on 
in great number. These movements are occasioned in 
great part by the complexities of our modern life, and 
are the result of private initiatives working under the 
guidance of the Church and her hierarchy. 

The liturgical movement, far from being an exception 
to this rule, is but one of this great series. Only, to a 
remarkable extent it has enjoyed the special commenda- 
tion and promotion of the Popes in our day: in particular 
Popes Pius X, Pius XI and Pius XII. In the Encyclical, 
Mediator Dei, our present Pontiff, Pope Pius XII, 
states: “It is also our wish that in each diocese an ad- 
visory committee to promote the liturgical apostolate 
should be established, similar to that which cares for 
sacred music and art.” But an apostolate can hardly exist 
without some movement to call it into being. The liturgi- 
cal movement needs a special “watchful guidance,” to 
use the Pope’s terms, because it is so intimately asso- 
ciated with matters of doctrine, Church discipline and 
Church worship and sacramental life. 

Viewed rightly, the liturgical movement is not just a 
movement for promoting greater faithfulness to the cere- 
monial rubrics of the Church. Nor is it a mystery cult 
for a few adepts. It is a normal project planned to effect 
two main results. 

One of these is to arouse a practical knowledge and 
appreciation of the Church’s liturgy as a means of doc- 
trinal instruction and devotional inspiration. As things 
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are today, observes the Liturgical Conference pamphlet, 
many of the normal means of sanctification “are avail- 
able only to those laymen who have special opportunity 
or taste for study. . . . Too often he has to find such 
instruction, if he can, by a lonely study of books, rather 
than from the living voice of his priests and the com- 
munity of action of his parish Mass.” 

Even those who have frequent contact with the litur- 
gical services fail sometimes to realize how much impor- 
tant and interesting instruction and helpful inspiration 
they contain. Last year AMERICA’s Christmas cover car- 
ried an English translation of a short text (originally a 
verse of one of the Psalms which priests read regularly in 
their daily office). The text is used by the Church as the 
Communion Verse in the first Christmas Mass. Yet one of 
our clerical readers wrote in, asking what it was and say- 
ing he had shown it to two of his colleagues and neither 
could explain where it came from. 

The words, the ceremonies, the sacred objects, the 
symbolism of the liturgy are in truth a vast encyclopedia 
of supernatural wisdom, ranging from the preaching of 
the most sublime truths to the simplest of moral homilies. 
This rich feast of instruction is geared in with our daily 
and sense-bound life: our calendar, our seasons, our 
births and marriages and deaths, our use and enjoyment 
of tangible movements and materials. In these days of 
“spiritual anemia,” to use the Pope’s expression, it would 
be criminal negligence to let people remain in forgetful- 
ness of this spiritual granary. But the weight of accumu- 
lated neglect is so great that a very live initiative is re- 
quired in order to dispel popular ignorance. Hence the 
need, in addition to the regular ministry of the Church, 
of some type of movement aimed at this very thing. 

The other and more fundamental aim of the liturgical 
movement is to encourage the masses of the faithful to 
participate—not only inwardly but also outwardly and 
sensibly—in the official prayer and praise of the Church. 

Says Pope Pius XII, in Mediator Dei (no. 105), with 
regard to the Mass: 

Therefore they are to be praised who with the idea 

of getting the Christian people to take part more 

easily and more fruitfully in the Mass, strive to 
make them familiar with the “Roman Missal,” so 
that the faithful, united with the priest, may pray 
together in the very words and sentiments of the 
Church. They also are to be commended who strive 
to make the liturgy even in an external way a sacred 
act in which all who are present may share. This can 
be done in more than one way, when, for instance, 
the whole congregation in accordance with the rules 
of the liturgy, shee answer the priest in an orderly 
and fitting manner, or sing hymns suitable to the 
different parts of the Mass, or do both, or finally in 
High Masses when they answer the prayers of the 
minister of Jesus Christ and also sing the liturgical 


chant. 
The Pope makes clear that such participation must be 


performed in “complete agreement with the precepts of 
the Church and the rubrics of the liturgy.” He also warns 
against various errors and excesses, and against a too 
rigid insistence upon the universal use of the missal. But 
with these qualifications understood, it still remains clear 
that the present age has an urgent and particular need 
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of a more conscious and intellectually prepared inwarj 
participation in the Church’s praise and worship, and of 
a vastly more widespread and popularized outward shar. 
ing in it. 

Such a development, I say, is particularly opportune, 
because liturgical practice means an actual living of the 
Church’s doctrine by our reverence and our companion. 
ship in worship. By that very token it is a powerful aid 
towards satisfying a prevalent and healthy desire amons 
all who have any concept of what their faith means in 
the world we now live in. There is a widespread longing 
for a greater “integration,” a greater cooperation and 
harmony between our interior, wholly supernatural life, 
and the life of action and experience that surrounds ys, 
The liturgical life is both a remedy and a protest against 
the individualism and secularism of the times. 

Certain misconceptions and misdirections concerning 
the liturgical movement need to be avoided, if the move. 
ment is to remain in its proper perspective. 

It is not a movement for 
promoting archeological or 
esthetic specialization. Surely 
we need scientific specialists, 
in the liturgy as in all other 
fields of theological knowl 
edge, but such persons are 
aids to the movement; they 
are not the movement itself. 

There is so much beauty and majesty in the Church’s 
worship—glories of representative, musical, even of dra- 
matic arts; it touches upon so many fascinating ques- 
tions of history and popular psychology that the study 
of the liturgy can easily become its own justification. 
Many of us, the author included, would love to explore 
fully these mysterious realms. But most of us must sat- 
isfy such longings by the thought that if we behave our- 
selves here below, we may humbly look forward to seeing 
the great liturgy which our Lord and His Blessed Mother 
will one day celebrate with the saints, the angels and the 
risen Church in Heaven. 

Nothing is more alien to the real spirit of the liturgy 
than making it an end in itself. Writing in a German 
homiletic magazine, Chrysologus, Father von Nell-Breun- 
ing, S.J., the sociologist known for his authentic com- 
mentary upon the encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno, warns 
against all “introversion, all ascetic or liturgical dilet- 
tantism,” as inimical to the right preaching of Christian 
social doctrine. The liturgy is not something into which 
we can escape, as a sort of refuge from the troubled 
world without. Rather, in Nell-Breuning’s thought, it is 
an inner starting point for a charity and a zeal that 
spreads ever and ever outward in order to bring faith and 
hope and love to this same troubled world. 

Far from being a mere esthetic pleasure, the Church's 
liturgy, if rightly understood and practised, is a strict 
discipline for the soul, and quite often a discipline for 
the body as well. To the body it commands restrained 
and humble postures and no small patience. Upon the 
soul it lays a burden of obedience, reverence and internal 
recollection. It also requires a spirit of charity and co 
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operation with fellow-worshipers, and a certain largeness 
of heart and mind, so that the individual, in taking part 
in it, may always keep in mind all those souls, in this 
world and beyond, for whom Christ Our Lord ever offers 
Himself mystically to the Father. 

Devotion that is rigidly restricted to the liturgy runs 
the risk of becoming routine and formalistic. The Church 
therefore rightly insists upon the great importance of 
private prayer and meditation, and a wealth of extra-litur- 
gical devotions as well. But if our private devotional life 
simply breaks loose from the liturgy, and becomes en- 
tirely individual, it brings a different kind of starvation 
to the soul, one which favors a very un-Catholic individ- 
ualism and subjectivism in spiritual matters. A piety that 
gives due place to the liturgy—not an exclusive place, 
but still a very generous place—develops in the soul a 
spirit of moderation and objectivity, a respect for the 
Church’s heritage of tradition and law, as well as a deep 
consciousness of the part we must all play, in this modern 
age, as active members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

The mystical fellowship of the liturgy cannot of itself 
solve all the manifold and vexing problems that natural 
human fellowship brings with it. We cannot construct 


Meet the refugees 


a whole social order out of the ordered usages of Mass, 


Vespers and the sacraments. To try to do so would be to 


place upon the supernatural life a burden which properly 
rests upon the practical reason. But a supernatural litur- 


gical fellowship is the indispensable “starting-point” and 


inspiration for any just social order, in large or in 


small, If the liturgical movement is weakened and ham- 


pered in its progress by captious critics who do not take 
the pains to study either its theological foundation or the 
full sense and bearing of the many papal directives in the 
matter, such critics are weakening and hampering the 
progress of the Church itself, as a leaven in the social 
and political world of the day. 

“Never be discouraged by the difficulties that arise,” 
says, Pope Pius XII at the close of the Mediator Dei, 
“and never let your pastoral zeal grow cold.” We cannot 
be satisfied until all Catholics are “joined as living mem- 
bers to their divine Head, and with Him and through 
Him celebrate the divine sacrifice that gives due tribute 
of praise to the Eternal Father” (no. 205). 

In a couple of future articles I hope to treat of a few 
specific questions that arise in connection with the liturg- 
ical movement. 


Walter Dushnyck, author of the pamphlet, “Death and 
Devastation on the Curzon Line,” went to Boston for War 
Relief Services-NCWC to serve as interpreter for Eastern 





Walter Dushnyck 


European displaced persons arriving 
on the General Bundy. 





Six days before Thanksgiving, 802 European refugees 
stepped ashore at Boston and gave thanks for their safe 
and happy landing. Behind them was a background of 
terror and persecution almost unique in history; before 
them a free land and a new life. 

The confusion of the scene was commonplace. Remi- 
niscent of the days of unlimited immigration, not long 
past, there were shouts and cries in Polish, Ukrainian, 
Russian, Yiddish, Czech, Latvian and Lithuanian, as the 
General Bundy nosed alongside the pier. There were the 
hushed moment and the unashamed weeping as the 
strains of The Star Spangled Banner were heard. One 
saw a frenzy of greetings as friends, relatives and the 
representatives of various relief agencies made the lucky 
ones welcome. As was to be expected, the sight of Bos- 
ton’s skyline filled some with awe. Others simply knelt in 
prayer. It was, perhaps, commonplace; but the memory of 
such deep joy and gratitude will always be profoundly 
moving. 

The formal reception finally relieved the surcharged 
atmosphere. Officials of the State of Massachusetts and 
the City of Boston, and representatives of Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish relief organizations spoke briefly. After 
that, the routine of processing the refugees began. 

Customs inspections went smoothly. All refugees had 
been well briefed. Moreover, they were aware that the 
more quickly they cooperated, the sooner they would 
teach their new homes. After passing the customs, the 
refugees were directed to the three main sponsoring 


agencies. Catholics went to War Relief Services-NCWC, 
Protestants and Orthodox to the World Church Services, 
and Jews to the United Service for New Americans. 

There the sorting of new immigrants began. Since all 
came here under Public Law 774, the three agencies had 
to direct the new arrivals 
to their respective sponsors, 
who had homes and employ- 
-- ment opportunities waiting 
¢ for them. The personnel of 
the relief agencies worked at 
; top speed, despatching the 
=i == WP  DP’s in batches to railroad 
stations, whence they departed to the various States of 
the Union. 

More than a dozen European nationalities, of all three 
major faiths, comprised the human cargo of the General 
Bundy. The variety of their skills and trades was equaled 
by the variety of the tales they told of hardships and 
tragedies. 

Take, for instance, Dr. Volodymyr Bachynsky, a 
Ukrainian, and his wife, Marie. Dr. Bachynsky pulled up 
his shirt-sleeve to display the tattooed number on his 
forearm. “I got that at Auschwitz,” he said. “I was only 
a number then. Now I am a man.” He looked at me a 
moment, and then asked: “Do you understand?” His 
wife, daughter of a Ukrainian Greek Catholic priest, told 
me falteringly how her husband was kidnaped by a Rus- 
sian “man-hunting” squad in Vienna and how he suc- 
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ceeded in escaping from certain death at the hands of 
the NKVD. Her father, she added, had refused to accept 
the Russian Orthodox Church, for which act he is now 
hounded by the Soviet secret police. Suddenly self-con- 
scious, they took their leave hurriedly. 

Another Ukrainian, Eugene Koropecky, a lawyer, told 
of how he was arrested by the Soviets in 1944 and put 
to slave labor. He too escaped, along with his wife and 
two children. How many there were who did not! 

There was an occasional exception to the stories of 
persecution. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Ouhrabka, perhaps the 
best-dressed couple, were a case in point. Mr. Ouhrabka 
used to own a big costume-jewelry factory in the town 
of Turnov in Czechoslovakia. When the Communists took 
over last February, the Ouhrabkas sprinted for the United 
States zone of Germany and made it. 

Others had fought bitterly all the way. Among the 
many Poles were some who had fought both the Nazis 
and the Communists. Such was the case of a Polish lad 
named Lassota, who was on his way to join his relatives 
in Chicago. Originally he had fought in the Polish Army. 
In 1944 he took part in the Warsaw uprising as a mem- 
ber of the Polish Home Army, and was captured by the 
Germans. Brought to Germany, he was liberated by the 
American armies. 

Tadeusz Boguszewski and his wife, Henryka, were both 
born in Warsaw; both were displaced in 1944, ending 
up in Germany. Mr. Boguszewski broke stones in a Ger- 
man concentration camp until the end of the war. Later 
on, he worked in a kitchen for the Americans, while his 
wife worked in a DP hospital as a nurse. The Boguszew- 
ski family, joined by Ivan Bohaj and his nineteen-year- 
old son (Ukrainians), were all on their way to Kingston, 
N. C., where Mrs. Betty Tull Field had promised to pro- 
vide a completely furnished five-rroom home rent-free. 
The men would do the farm work there. 

Peter and Rosalia Afanasiev are Russians. Their nine- 
year-old daughter, Helen, was born in Poland, where the 
family lived in exile. They are going to live with Peter’s 
brother in Winthrop, Mass. Their only regret is that they 
did not come with him to this country fifteen years ago. 

Twenty-one Latvian families, comprising 90 persons, 
will stay together; they are going to a farm owned by 
Lt. Col. Collicott at Senatobia, Miss. 

These are a few representatives of European refugees 
I met when the General Bundy docked. They impressed 
me as good folk—God-fearing and law-abiding folk. They 
are humbly grateful for their new chance in life. For too 
many years they have had neither homes nor peace. 
Almost all of them had dear ones killed either by the 
Nazis or the Communists. They will not soon forget all 
that. I do not think they will ever so far forget their past 
as to violate the splendid hospitality of the people who 
saved them from terror and want. 

I left the debarkation ceremonies with a new respect 
for the power of Soviet propaganda. Recent inspired 
articles in the American press have vilified these folk. 
Apparently, Kremlin agents have succeeded in implant- 
ing in some news-writers the canard that most of the non- 
Jewish DP’s are ideologically undesirable, shiftless, even 
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dangerous. One look into the eyes of these men and 
women, and children, was, for me, enough to prove the 
contrary. They will make good Americans—if only oy 
of gratitude to America. Not only have we saved them 
from the Soviets, who tried relentlessly to get them back 
into their clutches; we have saved them for America, 
which will one day, I am sure, be proud of them. 


Loans help them 
marry young 


William H. Feeney 








In the article, “Let’s Help Them Marry Young” (Reader's; 
Digest. October, 1947), Howard Whitman says: “The 
case for making marriage available to hundreds of thou. 
sands of the blocked generation is not built on sentiment: 
it is a serious business of saving young people from 
frustration, of preserving the American home, of stem- 
ming the wave of promiscuity, delinquency and divorce.” 
He adds that in the Amer. 
ica of the early nineteenth 
century “it was unthink. 
able that a young couple 
would marry without be. 
ing given a few acres of 
land, a team, a wagon or 
a plow, or a cow bam 
or the old house by 
the meadow.” Then, well 
aware that this system 
is impossible today, he 
quotes the practical sug- 
gestion of Dr. Benjamin 
Gruenberg: “We must 
substitute our own form 
of subsidy. In cities this usually means assisting young 
people financially until they are well established.” 

The aid advocated by these two writers toward the 
solution of a very serious problem has been effective in 
Spain on a wide scale since 1941; and a description of 
the functioning and results of the Spanish marriage-aid 
plan will prove interesting. 

The section of the Family Allowance Institution in 
Spain which is called Prestamos de Nupcialidad has 
facilitated marriage for 46,962 worthy couples from the 
time of its inception in 1941 until the end of 1946, and 
has at its disposal the sum of 30,000,000 pesetas a year 
to continue the work. 

Single men who wish to marry can apply for a loan 
of 2,500 pesetas ($200), and single women can apply for 
5,000 pesetas ($400). There are 6,000 loans available 
for men and 3,000 for women each year. Wary or con- 
servative persons might condemn the whole system at the 
mere mention of the word “loan,” but let us examine the 
conditions under which the advance is granted. 

First, the loans bear no interest whatsoever. Second, 
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they are to be paid back at the rate of one per cent per 
month of the balance still owing—a leaf out of the credit- 
union books. Payments can be postponed in case of sick- 
ness, unemployment, call to arms, etc. 

Then comes a unique feature. On the birth of the first 
child one-fourth of the outstanding debt is automatically 
canceled. The second child cancels another quarter; the 
third—provided the others are still living—does the same, 
and the fourth wipes out the remainder of the debt. In 
addition to these concessions, payments can be postponed 
for six months after the birth of a child, and the family 
allowances granted to aid in support of children can be 
used to liquidate the debt. 

Loans to prospective bride and groom are not made 
arbitrarily: certain conditions must be met by the bor- 
rowers. First, those who request a loan must be affiliated 
with the family-allowance system. The man must be not 
over thirty (forty if an ex-soldier) and he must be marry- 
ing a girl not over twenty-five (thirty-five if an ex-service 
girl). Their combined income must not exceed 10,000 
pesetas ($800) per year. The bride, in addition to the 
above conditions, must have worked at least nine months 
in the two years preceding the date of marriage, and 
must agree to give up work and not take up another 
similar job so long as her husband is employed. 

The procedure for picking the successful petitioners 
has been well thought out; there is no place in it for 
favoritism. Spain and Spanish territorial possessions are 
divided into fifty provinces or states, practically all of 
which bear the same names as their capital cities. In each 
province is located a branch office of the family-allow- 
ance system, which has its main office in Madrid. On the 
first of January the Madrid office notifies each branch 
office just how much money is allotted to it for marriage 
loans in March, specifying the number for men and the 
number for women. On the first of February it announces 
the allotments for April, and so on. Thereupon the pro- 
vincial office, through the press and the various social- 
improvement agencies, publicizes the quota throughout 
the territority and provides petition blanks gratis to those 
who request them. When these forms, with their quite 
comprehensive questionnaires filled in, come back to the 
provincial office they are sent on to Madrid, where the 
permanent commission of the family-allowance system 
makes the selection. 

Even though the petitions be numerous, the work of 
the commission is not very difficult, due to the clear set 
of qualifications by which their choice is guided. Only 
one loan can be given to each couple and, other things 
being equal, they give preference to the woman peti- 
tioner. Preference is also given to those who have sexa- 
genarian parents for whom they will care in the new 
homes; and the intention of providing for minors or for 
incapacitated relatives is likewise a point in favor of the 
petitioner. As is natural, the lower the earnings of the 
petitioner, the greater the favor shown him. Ex-service 
people are on the preferred list, also those women who 
are leaving jobs that can be taken by a man. 

Loans granted by the central office are called Conce- 
didos Provisionalmente, meaning that they are advanced 
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on condition that the statements made on the blanks can 
be substantiated by documentary proof. The concedidgs 
are more numerous than los efectivos (loans actually 
granted). It devolves upon the provincial office to pass 
upon the documentary evidence concerned with the state. 
ments. 

In case everything is in order, the previncial offices 
communicate with the couple about five days before the 
date of marriage, asking them to confirm the date. This 
allows the office to have a representative at the ceremony 
to present the check for the loan to the newlyweds. In 
case a representative cannot be present, the loan can be 
collected upon presenting the marriage certificate at the 
provincial office. 

Danger of abuse of the plan is cut to the minimum by 
the following legal sanctions: parties are bound to restore 
the loan if they have given false data, or if they have 
not used the money for the precise purpose intended— 
the setting up of a home. Receipts for purchased house- 
hold goods must be kept and shown if called for. In case 
the marriage should end in separation, the loans must 
be returned. 

The marriage loans described above are a blessing in 
countries whose economic condition prescribes a com- 
prehensive social-security program. If family allowances, 
a surprisingly energetic home-building project, mater- 
nity subsidies, accident insurance are flourishing and 
needed measures, as in Spain today, marriage loans also 
are in order. For without marriage and children, what 
is Spain—or any other country? 


(Father William H. Feeney, S.J., teaches Spanish in 
Kingston, B.W.1. Because of the subject he teaches, and 
through contact with Spanish friends abroad, he has 
kept in close touch with social and economic develop- 
ments in present-day Spain.) 





Reprints available 


Reprints of Epwarp A. Conway’s article, “Catholics 
and World Federation” (Am. 12/4), are now avail- 
able. They may be ordered (in bulk only) from 
America Press, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
at $2 per hundred. 

The issue which carried E. Boyp BARRETT’ 
“Prayer for Stray Shepherds” (12/4) is sold out. 
The article itself will soon be made available, either 
in reprint or pamphlet form. 

We shall always be glad to have photo-offprints 
made of any article, if enough requests come in. It 
is not feasible to offprint less than one thousand 
copies. This process is very fast, and orders can be 
filled within a week or ten days after we decide to 
go ahead. 

The prices will vary slightly with the length of the 
article. In general, and for the present, they will be 
$16 for one thousand, $8.50 for five hundred, $2.50 
for one hundred, and $1 for thirty copies. 
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D-Day for Ariel 


Louis F. Doyle 








What Prospero shall liberate Ariel (contemporaneous 
Catholic Art) from the ancient Oak of Stagnation where- 
in he has been imprisoned by the foul witch Sycorax 
(Secularism—or Apathy?) for the past several cen- 
turies? There has been a freshet of critical articles on 
this question in recent years, most of them inspired by 
the successes of convert Catholic novelists, or stemming 
from French Catholic philosophers of art. All are agreed 
that a) Catholic art is in a bad way; b) it cannot return 
to the dear, dead days of Fra Angelico and St. Francis; 
c) it must somehow adapt modern techniques to the 
expression of Catholic truth and beauty. All agree, too, 
that Catholic art being, by definition, the best, our pres- 
ent “Catholic” art cannot even be truly Catholic. Indeed, 
it cannot be art at all. It’s pretty, but... . 

Myself no Prospero, I have been struck repeatedly by 
how much the thought expressed resembled Ruskin in a 
cowl, Browning discalced, or the Pre-Raphaelites ton- 
sured. And all three of these were ardent believers in, 
impatient advocates of, nineteenth-century progress. For- 
ward to great modern art by the rediscovery of the func- 
tion and principles of great Christian art, ever ancient 
and ever new, once known and now lost, so near and so 
far. 

To this, Catholic thinkers add only that Art must find 
and express the truth and beauty of the Word in the 
universe of the machine age. Even in its minor forms, it 
must take the sacramental view of the universe, as does 
the poetry of Fr. Hopkins, say. In other words, the text 
of theology must be illustrated by Catholic art but with 
this caveat: the fawn of the modern mind at browse on 
garbage must not be startled by discernible didacticism, 
moral doctrine, ethical exhortation or outmoded idealism. 
Now I would not say that this is impossible, but only 
that it has never been done. If this is the razor edge it 
must walk, then no wonder Catholic art today is either 
bad or nil. 

Ruskin held that only a morally good man could pro- 
duce great art, Benvenuto Cellini, apparently, nothwith- 
standing. David Ross King (Commonweal, 10/29) says 
only that “the Catholic artist seeks to know theology and 
philosophy. . . . Intellectually he may be only partially 
equipped to be the author of Catholic works; at least, he 
is not falsely equipped.” Renaissance art was anathema 
to Ruskin, as to Fr. King. Its fleshliness and fame com- 
bined have ruined modern Catholic taste, which likes 
harlots in biblical robes labeled madonnas. His discus- 
sion of the primary function of religious painting is Fra 


Lippo Lippi all over again. “Paint the thing as God made 
it,” said Lippo, the pioneer realist, “and it will excite to 
prayer.” Fr. King demurs, seeing much virtue in the: 
distortion, deliberate or other, in the people of Fra 
Angelico and Giotto. Perhaps so. Yet one feels that, under 
the Victorian dispensation, Fr. King would have seen 
great virtue in the exactitude of line of Andrea del Sarto, 
the “Faultless Painter,” who lacked “soul,” which Ra- 
phael, whom Rossetti and company damned as the Renais- 
sance’s original sinner, possessed in abundance. Is it just 
possible that the modern vogue of distortion may have 
biased Fr. King’s judicial taste a bit? 

Plainly, Fr. King knows his way about in the philoso- 
phy of art—while the majority of his lay readers do not. 
They will be mystified, probably baffled and discouraged, 
even terrified, by the voice from Sinai and turn back to 
their “dolls with real hair.” For their consolation it may 
be said that never, from the beginning of art, has any 
philosopher ever solved a single problem or contributed 
to the search for a lost path a ray of light that has done 
more than make the darkness visible. Plato was the first 
to pontificate on art from the clouds of the metaphysical 
empyrean, and to shut out all artists from his Republic. 
Why? Because they did not interpret his Divine Ideas to 
Plato’s satisfaction. It is not recorded that Greek art tried 
to crash the gate. Greek art went on its own serene, great 
way. Aristotle was humbler. Realizing that poets do not 
learn from philosophers but that philosophers learn from 
poets, he merely recorded what seemed to him to be the 
principles followed by Homer and Sophocles. Plato is 
still read, but not for his dogmas on art. 

Nothing is easier than to sit in an ivory tower and 
spin a Summa Artistica and, without crediting those 
artists from whom the wisdom has been drawn in the 
beginning (from where else could it have been drawn, 
since it has not been revealed?), apply the measure and 
the lash. Great courage in this a priori, deductive method 
costs little, since the judge is in his grave long before his 
judgments overtake him. Of course, there is the story of 
the village expert in the barber-shop who, after acrimoni- 
ously denouncing a newly acquired parrot as a very bad 
piece of taxidermy, was startled to hear the stuffed bird 
say: “Says you!” 

Catholic laymen are prone to be over-impressed by 
philosophical pronouncement on art. During twenty years 
ot teaching literature, I have found that Catholic students 
almost invariably have the notion that there exists some- 
where a complete, authoritative, definitive, official Cath- 
olic Esthetic, written perhaps by Aquinas and edited by 
M. Maritain. When told otherwise, they look their frank 
unbelief, making me feel like an owl in a dunce-cap. The 
hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

Not fed, because there is no food. Nor will there be 
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until the estheticians have come up with an essential 
definition of Beauty as the initial first principle. Beauty 
is that which pleases. Also, it is closely related somehow 
to the Good and the True. That is all we know—though 
far from all we need to know. Consequently, if I were to 
maintain that Fr. King’s esteemed M. Cocteau knows no 
more about Art than I do, I should be temerarious, no 
doubt, but logically as safe as George Bernard Shaw 
asserting that he is a greater dramatist than Shakespeare. 
Who could disprove it? In Art no objective certitude is 
possible. What passes for certitude is merely the re- 
corded reactions of successive generations of countless 
individuals, “moral” certitude. 

When advances are made in art, they are made by 
artists, not by reason of abstract thinkers. Most artists 
have been too busy creating things of beauty to tell us 
how it is done. Shakespeare was so negligent in that re- 
spect that eighteenth-century England adjudged him a 
kind of inspired moron. Nineteenth-century critics, can- 
onizing genius, found in his apparent faults only con- 
cealed excellences. There is a stock-market in reputations. 

Since, in the hierarchy of organized thought, the prov- 
ince of Being has been assigned to the philosopher, it is 
the right, perhaps the duty, of philosophy to order all 
things under the sun of thought, except revealed theology, 
whose chief handmaid it is. But that does not mitigate 
the historical fact that its best service to date has been, 
not the answers it has given, but the accuracy with which 
it indicates the important questions and the clarity with 
which it states the important problems. If very few of 
Aristotle’s answers are now accepted, still fewer of the 
questions he raised are negligible. The chief service of 
the Schoolmen was the precision of the language they 
molded for the clear expression of the most delicate 
shades of difference in exact meaning. It led to their 
undoing: the fuzzy-minded modern will never forgive 
those angels balancing neatly on the point of a needle. 

So Fr. King is well within his province when, with 
wide erudition scholarly applied, he summons to his aid 
on Catholic art Messieurs Gide, Maritain, Cocteau Rou- 
ault and Fr. Douaire. Space, no doubt, forbade Verlaine, 
Huysmans, Barres, Bourget, Bazin, Psichari, Claudel, 
Jammes, Mercier, Baumann de Cardonnel, Goyau, Massi, 
Archambault, Ghéon, des Granges. The analytical, pene- 
trating, logical, deductive, all-comprehending French 
mind—it is wonderful. It has only one weakness: it is too 
sure of too many things too soon. I forgot to say that 
the philosopher of my parrot yarn was French. He later 
wrote a volume brilliantly demolishing taxidermy as a 
practical science. 

When M. Cocteau wrote M. Maritain: “Art for art’s 
sake, art for the people’s sake are equally absurd. I 
propose Art for God,” was he saying anything of any 
conceivable value to a Catholic artist? What need has 
God of Art? If Art is not for the people’s sake, then why 
are Fr. King and company so greatly exercised over the 
low quality of Catholic art? Since the will for the deed 
is acceptable to Him, why worry so long as Catholic art 
does its sorry best? The juggler of Notre Dame pleased 
the Mother of God. 
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Fr. King desires that Catholic art, under which he 
includes the liturgy, express the Word. The liturgy is 
not to his satisfaction, esthetically. How to improve it? 
“Pius X told us. Pius XII has reiterated and amplified 
the message.” And the “clarion call” went unheeded, 
Now it is inconceivable that any detailed instructions 
from the Holy Father as to the liturgy should be ignored, 
The Motu Proprio of Piux X on ecclesiastical music was 
carried out extensively. If the communication on the 
“liturgical apostolate” was of a general nature, the ap. 
plication being left to the genius of the local authorities 
—well, Fr. King might better carry his grievance to the 
Holy Father. In the Church, there are two kinds of lead. 
ers: those who say “Go on!” and those who say “Come 
on!” Only the latter get a following, and then only if 
they are invested with the proper authority. 

Catholic writers on art have a general tendency to 
erase or ignore the line of demarcation between art and 
mystical theology and at times that between one art 
and another. With all due respect—and much is due— 
to his great powers, M. Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism, 
which is the most valiant attempt to date to construct a 
Catholic esthetic, is a valiant failure. In addition to the 
inherent difficulties of the task, which are almost in- 
superable, he shouldered the burden of binding art so 
closely to Catholic philosophy and 
theology as to leave it practically 
no independent existence. In Art 
and Poetry he extended the field 
of poetry to include all of art. 

Now, quite simply, theology 
and art, though related, are not 
co-terminous. Or if they are, then we do not need both. 
Similarly, Fr. King’s artist must express the Word. Now 
the Word, Who walked the earth for a limited time, 
left behind Him a Church and a Kingdom supernatu- 
rally equipped for that very purpose. On the details 
of the modus operandi of the artist in expressing the 
Word, Fr. King is austerely vague. “Art and prudence, 
factibile and agibile; to distinguish these, and in his 
life and activity to join them in a lasting wedlock— 
there is his business.” Exactly. If I were a painter, I 
should inquire of Fr. King just how a coal barge on 
the East River should be treated so as to place God’s 
“signature upon it.” Or the slums at Christmas. Or a 
wood in spring, for he is liberal enough not to limit 
subject-matter to the identifiable. If a poet, 1 might ask, 
how, if the author were unknown, could we detect the 
origin of Shelley’s To a Skylark or Evelyn Waugh’s The 
Loved One or Longfellow’s Evangeline? Like Pilate, I 
shall not stay for an answer. 

Calvin Coolidge was against sin. Fr. King and I are 
against bad Catholic art. But until both of us give pusil- 
lus grex far better leadership, far more explicit guidance 
in the practical problems of this difficult matter, even 
perhaps to dashing off a wee bit masterpiece now and 
then as a “See what I mean?” I fear that sin, moral and 
esthetic, will continue. Such expressions as “horrors that 
simper from the altars haloed like God’s saints,” “char- 
acterless watercolors reproduced on holy cards,” “gela- 
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tinous verses in monthly magazines,” hurled from the 
alpine heights in horned anger will only make the little 
ones of Christ hug their esthetic heresies the tighter. For 
these at least they understand. A little simplicity, a little 
fellow-feeling, a little humor might help. But let’s not 
wean them on a pickle, or heaven only knows what 
ultra-mature surrealistic nightmares they might abjure 


their errors for. 


Matthew Arnold was another hard man to please. 
G. K. Chesterton said of him: “Arnold kept a smile of 


heartbroken torbearance, as of a teacher in an idiot 
school, that was enormously insulting.” Well, at least 
Arnold smiled. When he died, Robert Louis Stevenson 
remarked: “So Arnold is dead, is he? Well, Matt will go 
to heaven, but he won’t like God.” 

Shouting at Ariel to “come out of that tree, stupid,” 
will do no good. The poor little tyke needs help, a lot of 


help. Prospero will need to be a very patient and under- 


Fr. King. 


standing person—and much wiser than either myself or 
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Eight more for Christmas 


Some of the following books deserve 
much longer reviews than brief notices, 
but since they are all of high caliber 
and since the gift season is breathing 
down shoppers’ necks, I thought it 
might be a good service to round up 
some last-minute suggestions. 

Two books discuss opportunities— 
the opportunity the Church and Catho- 
lies have to bring daily Christmases 
into the lives of others. Father James 
Keller, the founder of the Christophers, 
tells what the movement is all about, 
the need for it, the fields in which it 
can best operate, in You Can Change 
the World (Longmans, Green. $3). 
Most stimulating are the case histories, 
as it were, which Fr. Keller sprinkles 
throughout the pages, of many who 
have put the Christopher principle into 
practice. And for those who are not 
able to get into the fields of education, 
government, labor-management and 
writing, the truth is admirably brought 
home that prayer is one great instru- 
ment for the changing of the world. 
The book is a challenge to action. 

The other opportunity lies in Japan. 
Shintoism and Buddhism have lost 
their hold on a people who are idealis- 
tic and dynamic, and who are looking 
for a religion that will answer these 
needs. Father Everett F. Briggs details 
this opportunity in New Dawn in Ja- 
pan (Longmans, Green. $2.75). The 
first part of the book summarizes 
zraphically the early missionary history 
of the country, and highlights the te- 
nacity of the Japanese under horrible 
persecutions. There follow the author’s 
experiences in wartime concentration 
camps and a good account of mission 
activities since the end of hostilities. 
Japan is potentially the great Christian 
nation of the East; concerted action 
now can make the potentiality an actu- 
ality. Both these “opportunity” books 
are selections of the Catholic Book 
Club. 

There troop along next two novels. 





All Hallows’ Eve, by Charles Williams 
(Pellegrini & Cudahy. $2.75) is a story 
of the preternatural and a good one. 
Don’t get the idea, however, that it 
is just a psychological thriller; it is 
much deeper. Beneath the story of the 
machinations of a clerical anti-Christ, 
the comings and goings of souls across 
the borderline of death, the strange and 
brooding atmosphere, there is an un- 
dertone of deep and sometimes bril- 
liantly-expressed spirituality. The main 
theme is perhaps the triumph of simple 
human love and goodness over the pow- 
ers of darkness. 





Richard Sullivan gives us another 
penetrating study of the human heart 
in his First Citizen (Holt. $3). A self- 
centered, calculating opportunist, his 
success built on a lie, dominates the 
life of his wife and daughter, but his 
false front comes down in ruins through 
his wife’s crazily self-inflicted sacrifice, 
which also paves the way for his daugh- 
ter’s marriage to one whose sane Cath- 
olicism bids fair to redeem her. The 
symbolism that runs through the story 
is that of the mystery of suffering and 
the need for it to cast the light of 
proper values onto lives. 

Two unusual books are High Road in 
Tartary, by Abbé Huc, edited by Julie 
Bedier (Scribners. $2.75) and The 
Seven Miracles of Gubbio and the 
Eighth a Parable, by Raymond Leo- 
pold Bruckberger (Whittlesey House. 
$1.50). The first is a famous travel 
story, re-edited here by a Maryknoll 
nun. Adventure, strange customs, dan- 
gers are all recounted, of course, but 
the really attractive thing is the kindly 
and strong Christianity that shines 
through the Abbé’s observations. The 
second book is a charming little medi- 
eval miracle tale about the wolf con- 


verted from his savage ways by St. 
Francis of Assisi and given power to 
perform so many miracles. How he uses 
and misuses the power and finally dies 
at the Crib makes a truly charming 
tale. 

For use rather than for reading is 
Fourteen Plays for the Church, by Kai 
Jurgensen and Robert Schenkkan (Rut- 
gers. $3). These are some of the 
medieval mystery and miracle plays 
that were performed in churches and 
cathedrals in those ages of faith. The 
charm and simplicity have been well re- 
tained in the modernized English. Stage 
directions and costume suggestions 
have been added, and the collection 
will be most suggestive to those who 
direct parish dramatic activities. 

Finally, William J. Roehrenbeck, Li- 
brarian at Fordham University, has 
gathered an unusual anthology in 
Christmastide, a Catholic Treasury for 
Young and Old (Stephen Daye. $3.75). 
It is remarkable for the number of lit- 
tle-known pieces, and has been de- 
signed for reading aloud. Try it around 
the tree this Christmas. H. C. G. 


His mother’s look 





VISION OF FATIMA 





By Thomas McGlynn, O. P. Little, 
Brown. 215p. $2.50 





OUR LADY OF FATIMA QUEEN OF 
PEACE 





By Rev. Joseph Delabays; translated by 
Rev. John H. Askin. Benziger Bros. 
197p. $2.75 


Preaching at a parish mission calls for 
major skills. A priest friend of mine, 
endeavoring to hold the attention of a 
fifth-grader fondling a football in a 
rear pew, called down to him: “What 
did Our Lord look like?” “He looked 
like His mother,” the boy called back 
in an answer that defeated ancient 
heresies. 

But what did His mother look like? 

On the evening of May 13, 1917, a 
girl of the village of Aljustrel in Por- 
tugal, Lucy dos Santos, came home to 
report: “Mother, we saw the Blessed 
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Points of theoretical and prac- 
tical importance frequently 
missed in treatises on the reli- 
gious life. Father Kelly ad- 
dresses his remarks chiefly to 
novices, but his insistence on 
fundamental principles will be of 
inestimable value to professed 
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Virgin today at the Cova.” Thirty years 
later the child of the mountains, knewn 
in religion as Irma Dores, was helping 
an American Dominican show the world 
what God’s mether looked like when 
she appeared at Fatima and gave her 
message of penance to the world. 

Father Thomas McGlynn, O.P., is a 
sculptor. Commissioned to make a sta- 
tue of Our Lady of Fatima, he decided 
to take his model to the Colegio do 
Coracao Sagrado de Jesus do Sardao 
near Oporto, a girls’ academy con- 
ducted by the Sisters of St. Dorothy. 
There, he hoped, the lay sister, the sin- 
gle survivor of the Fatima revelations, 
would inspect his work and approve the 
representation. 

“Seen from the side, it is better,” 
was her most generous compliment. 
Neither adroitness of address nor ad- 
miration for art tempered her peasant 
directness or altered her determina- 
tion that the first statue she was asked 
to approve must look precisely like the 
Lady of Light. In a borrowed convent 
apron, then, and with another mass of 
clay, the priest sculptor began to fash- 
ion a new model under Lucy’s intent 
supervision. 

It was a priceless privilege. Father 
McGlynn, who has an artist’s sense of 
detail, reports the sessions: Irma Dores’ 
comments on his chain-smoking, her 
bluntness in banishing all unrealistic 
symbolism, her childish eagerness to 
help mold the wet clay, her spiritual 
poise when explaining conflicting ac- 
counts of Fatima. 

For Father McGlynn was curious 
about the dates of the post-1917 revela- 
tions and the seeming multiplication of 
devotions that have become attached to 
the message of Fatima. 

He got clear and clarifying answers. 
He asked, for instance, the general mo- 
tivation of the apparitions. “The con- 
version of sinners and the return of 
souls to God,” was Lucy’s answer. 
“This idea was repeated in all the ap- 
paritions; that is why I consider it the 
principal message.” 

Irma Dores has since sought seclu- 
sion in a Carmelite monastery. Father 
McGlynn’s, therefore, is the last infor- 
mal description of the uncomplicated 
personality which said to 70,000 pil- 
grims on October 13, 1917: “Close your 
umbrellas, here comes Our Lady.” 

From his trip, the American Domin- 
ican brought back a lively account of 
travel and of interviews with relatives 
of the three little visionaries; he 
brought back first-hand records of eye- 
witnessed miracles at Fatima; he 
brought back a commission from the 
Bishop of Lerida to carve a statue for 
the tower of the Basilica at Cova da 
Iria; he brought back the model Lucy 
called “Our Statue” blessed by the 
Pope; but, best of all, he brought 
back for American readers an astonish- 
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ingly human picture of the mountain 
girl of unconditioned cander, certain 
that Ged’s mother looked about seven. 
teen, pleasant bat sad. 

Our Lady of Fatima Queen of Peace 
is a popular retelling of the Fatima 
story in chronological order by «4 
Laureate of the French Academy who 
details the home life of the three chil. 
dren and adds accounts of pilgrimages 
and cures. The translator, a professor 
at Cathedral College, Brooklyn, sup. 
plies a Prologue listing Our Lady’s ap. 
paritions on earth through the cen. 
turies. An ample section of Prayers and 
Devotions is appended. 

Epwarp Durr, S.J. 


Tyranny rose-tinted 





POLITICAL POWER IN THE 
SOVIET UNION 


By Julian Towster. Oxford. 443p. $6 


In the work under review, poliiical 
power in the USSR is studied on the 
levels of constitutional and legal enact- 
ments and of the social forces behind 
these. The legal framework of the 
political organization is analyzed in its 
past and present, and in many places 
the study of the texts and of their off- 
cial interpretations is supplemented by 
descriptions of constitutional practice. 
The author displays familiarity with 
the primary sources, and time and 
again contrasts his own interpretations 
with those contained in secondary 
sources, Russian and American. 

The foundation of the work being 
excellent, it should offer the reader a 
proper image of that which it describes. 
But it does not. The main reason is the 
author’s failure to comply with the 
rule that first things should come first. 
In the field of his study the first thing 
is the fact that, in the USSR, political 
power is of the dictatorial type. All 
power belongs to a small group of men 
representing and perpetuating the vic- 
tory of the communist revolution. 
Their power is exercised through a 
many-branched organization called the 
Communist Party. A number of quasi 
democratic institutions—such as the 
Soviets, the informal plebiscites, the 
everlasting deliberations in a cluster of 
bodies supposed to represent men 
grouped according to their functions or 
interests—make the actual political 
set-up more palatable to the masses. 

The author knows these things. He 
even explicitly states that the USSR is 
a strict dictatorship, but this statement 
appears two pages before the end of 
the work. Instead, he lays stress on the 
role of “theory,” in the meaning of 
Marxian doctrine. This doctrine had ob- 
viously been a source of inspiration for 
Lenin and Stalin; but gradually, from 
being the mainspring of movement for 
reform, it degenerated into an instru 
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ment of dominance. Together with thy 

change in function, the content of the 
doctrine has changed. Mr. Towster 
knows this, but underestimates the 
facts, especially the distortion of 
original Marxism by _hero-worship, 
Carlyle style. He is induced to deny 
the personal character of the dictator. 
ship, because this would be incom. 
patible with the official theory of the 
USSR, in contradistinction to the off. 
cial theory of fascist society. He fails to 
realize that the common denominator 
of communist and fascist dictatorship 
is the principle of “charismatic leader. 
ship.” 

At many points, his early error in 
choice of emphasis forces the author to 
give to Soviet practices wrong interpre. 
tations. Like F. Schuman, he asserts 
that in Soviet elections—more exactly, 
in the decisive business of nomination 
—the Soviet people are granted a sub. 
stantial role. He is, however, unable to 
make clear how non-party people, lack. 
ing organization, could influence the 
choice of candidates. 

Another result of the above-men. 
tioned error is this: the author men- 
tions the organized terrorism prevail- 
ing in the Soviet Union only in the last 
chapter where, in a few lines, the ex- 
istence of the NKVD (formerly OGPU) 
and of concentration camps is acknowl- 
edged—a serious distortion of perspec- 
tive. 

Similarly, the discussion of the “free- 
doms” is postponed until the last chap- 
ter; but even there the real state of 
things is not revealed. Mr. Towster 
recognizes, for instance, that “the right 
of citizens to unite in public organiza- 
tions does not extend to formation of 
another party.” In reality this right 
means the right (perhaps the duty?) 
of Soviet citizens to join communist-led 
organizations. A reader would not learn 
from the book that, by Soviet interpre- 
tation, the freedom of the press is 
tantamount to party monopoly of all 
means of publication, and that freedom 
of religion means precarious party tol- 
erance of divine service. 

The volume can be read with profit 
by one who already knows the funda- 
mentals of the political order of the 
Soviets; such a reader will find there a 
good deal of valuable information. But 
one who would wish to be enlightened 
on a political reality of which he has 
only a vague idea would be definitely 
misled. His impression would be that 
the Soviet Union is a benevolent des- 
potism inclined to liberalize itself when- 
ever possible. N. S. TIMAsHEFF 
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CHINATOWN FAMILY 


— 


By Lin Yutang. Day. 307p. $3 


Chinatown in fiction usually conjures 
up a murky vision of opium dens, tong 
wars, mysterious individuals and sinis- 
ter doings of all kinds. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to come across this simple, 
pleasant tale of family life in New 
York’s Chinatown. 

For years Tom Fong worked long 
hours in his laundry, making periodic 
trips to China, sending money to his 
wife, and finally achieving his goal on 
the day Mother Fong and the two 
youngest children arrived in New York. 
In getting to know the Fong family, 
going to Macy’s with Mother Fong, 
sitting in school with Tom and Eva, 
listening to the conversations between 
Daiko and Flora, his Italian wife, 
watching the little ceremony of Father’s 
coming up to the apartment after work, 
the reader learns much about Chinese 
attitudes—and almost as much about 
American, by force of contrast. But the 
attitudes are not nearly so important 
as the human beings who move through 
the book, loving, sorrowing, worrying 
and laughing, in the universal way of 
human beings, regardless of race, creed 
or color. 

This is not a particularly distin- 
guished novel. The author’s view of the 
Fong family is superficial in the main, 
and the account of their day-to-day life 
is not exciting. It is livened occasion- 
ally by the shafts of Lin Yutang’s 
coolly detached observations. Young 
Tom’s is the most carefully developed 
characterization, and through him come 
glimpses of the young Chinese growing 
up in America, reaching out toward its 
opportunities, weighing its values. The 
book performs a service in offering the 
charm, humor and even the ordinari- 
ness of this Chinese family to offset 
the stereotypes, the misconceptions and 
vague suspicions that constitute a road- 
block to understanding and charity. 

Mary Stack McNiFF 








NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: A 
BIOGRAPHY 





By Randall Stewart. Yale University. 
2719p. $4 


This is a necessary, indeed an essential, 
book, but at the same time a very dis- 
appointing one. It is necessary because 
no scholar can hereafter safely ignore 
it in making a new interpretation of 
Hawthome; it is disappointing because 
no new interpretation of Hawthorne is 
made. This paradox is something that 
Professor Stewart could hardly avoid, 
perhaps, but it raises a serious question 
a8 to the over-all value of the kind of 
scholarship this biography so ably man- 
ifests. There is no introduction to the 
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volume in which the special reason fo, 
the book is given. The only commen 
given is that of the “blurb,” which ag. 
sures us that this “ is a lively and read. 
able account of his life based on yp. 
published material,” and that it “pre. 
sents a new picture . . . in sharp cop. 
trast to the bleak interpretations of 
Hawthorne’s character that have hither. 
to been drawn.” 

Inasmuch as Professor Stewart gives 
us nothing more to go on as to his per. 
sonal motives in writing another biog. 
raphy of Hawthorne, it may be ag. 
sumed that he felt the existence of new 
biographical information (that might 
be used to modify previous “bleak” 
portraits) was in itself sufficient jus. 
tification. I am sorry to say that I do 
not believe such justification warranted 
by the new facts. The new information 
shows us that Hawthorne was friendly, 
mildly witty, completely devoted to his 
wife, attentive and adept in business 
affairs, easily distracted in his creative 
work, a friendly and loving companion 
to his children, loyal to his friends, 
worried about money matters, and a 
poor judge of the respective merits of 
his own works. 

In other words, we are given a lot of 
little information which, to be sure, 
hardly fits with the ubiquitous but un- 
specified “bleak” Hawthorne. I do not, 
of course, question the validity of the 
facts, or even the interpretation of 
them. I grant that they “humanize” 
Hawthorne, that they make him more 
like the common, every-day sort of per- 
son we feel the man next door to he, 
that they force us to an admiration of 
Hawthorne as a good, honest, family 
man, so much so that I, for one, remem- 
bered him in my nightly prayers. But 
certainly this is not what biography is 
supposed to do, nor is it, I trust, what 
Professor Stewart supposed he was do- 
ing. 

We are interested in Hawthorne the 
man only because of Hawthorne the 
author, and we know that there is a 
tremendous amount of information 
about the man that, should we discover 
it, would assist us invaluably in know- 
ing and appreciating his works. Yet 
we also know that there is a tremendous 
amount of information about the man 
that, relatively speaking, has little or 
nothing to do with his works. This 
book has “new biographical facts,” but 
they are of the second sort. 

For this reason, the last chapter of 
the book, a critical comment on the 
collected works, seems like an appet- 
dix, something added on but not an 
integral part of the book proper. Aside 
from this last chapter, which is a se 
sible and judicious essay on the central 
themes in Hawthorne’s work, the book 
is a pleasant, chatty, chronological ac- 
count of Hawthorne’s life. Unfortunate 
ly, it brings us no nearer an under- 
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standing of how and why Hawthorne 
presented the themes that the last chap- 
ter finds central in his work. By con- 
trast, one is thankful that Hawthorne 
discovered fictional characters whose 
reactions to life were of more pro- 
found significance than Professor Stew- 
art finds Hawthorne’s own. 
C. Carrot HOLtis 
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A record is set in this month’s 
Book Log. Thomas Merton’s The 
Seven Storey Mountain, got the 
highest vote of any book to make 
the Log. It was mentioned in 
first place twenty-six times. It 
had already set a record last 
month, when it leaped right into 
first place on its first appearance 
on the Log. 
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JOE, MAN-TO-MAN, CALLS ME 
Dad. 

Betty, woman-to-man, calls me 
Daddy. 

“Daddy,” she is saying now, “I can 
hardly wait for Christmas.” 

“Same here, Dad,” says Joe. 

Huddled together for warmth, we are 
standing looking up at the stars, like 
illuminated ice in the wintry night. 

“I wish we could see the Star of 
Bethlehem,” says Betty. 

“Same here,” says Joe. 

The words fall frozen from their lips, 
giving forth little white ghosts to vanish 
in the dark. The world which had 
teemed with life is hushed with cold. 
Gone are the birds with their cries, the 
insects with their shrilling. Frost has 
plucked the last of the flowers. Now 
the earth, virginal with snow, can bring 
forth nothing. 

Nothing? 

Nothing but Christmas! 

“Daddy, I can hardly wait... ” 

“I wish we could see the Star... 

Children, children! If you but knew 
how long we waited, we of the family 
of mankind; through what agonizing 
ages we yearned; the countless prayers 
we sent up to the silent skies! 


” 


“Drop down dew, ye heavens, from 
above,” pleads the priest in the Introit 
of the Mass for the fourth Sunday of 
Advent, repeating the anguished prayer 
of the Prophet Isaias. 

Isaias the Prophet, lifting his arms, 
opening his hands under the Mediter- 
ranean sky which shimmers and blazes 
with stars just beyond reach: “Drop 
down dew, ye heavens!” 

What a great heart-rending cry he 
must have sent forth to echo across the 
desolate world, bereft of its Redeemer, 
exiled from its God: “Let the clouds 
rain the Just; let the earth be opened 
and bud forth a Saviour!” 

“Daddy.” says Betty, “I can hardly 
wait for Christmas.” 

Little one, who are you, that you 
should have been showered with 
heaven’s dew; that for you the earth 
has opened to bud forth the Saviour? 

You can hardly wait? 

Child, you have Christmas with you 
always. You are Christmas. Christ lives 
in you, and you in Him. Never for a 
moment need you know the homesick- 
ness which covered all the earth before 
the first Christmas. 

Nevertheless— 

“Betty and Joe,” I say to them. hold- 
ing their gloved hands in mine, “keep 
on wishing for Christmas. Keep on 
advertising Christmas. You are our 
John the Baptists.” 

They look at me wonderingly in the 
starlight, their eyes shining and round. 

“The world,” I tell them, “is always 
trying to forget Christ. The schools try 
to forget him. The scientists try. The 
rulers try. The United Nations try. But 
the children of this earth won’t let 
them. 

“Every year at this time, there is a 
Children’s Crusade. Hundreds of mil- 
lions of boys and girls says over and 
over: ‘Daddy ... Mommy .. . Uncle 

. . Aunt—we can hardly wait for 
Christmas; we wish we could see the 
Star of Bethlehem.” 

I bend a little closer to them, and 
whisper: “J can see it. I see it in your 
eyes. As long as there are children, the 
Star of Bethlehem will shine, and 
Christ will never be forgotten. Beity, 
Joe, you are my John the Baptists; you 
are our herald angels, telling us each 
year that Christ is born.” 


Joseru A. BreIc 
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Films 


THE PALEFACE. Most of Bob Hope’s 
pictures make me feel vaguely uncom- 
fortable. I am never quite sure whether 
his leering humor provokes a healthy 
contempt for human frailties in the 
manner of Falstaff or whether its effect 
is to instill an uncritical tolerance for 
what might be described as a comic 
rendition of the Kinsey Report. There 
was nothing vague, however, about my 
reaction to The Paleface. It seemed 
deliberately designed to produce, with 
the least possible expenditure of crea- 
tive effort, the largest amount of what 
the common-denominator audience theo- 
retically wants. The story is very large- 
ly preoccupied with the frustrations of 
a cowardly newcomer to the Wild West, 
who does not know that his bride, a 
lady outlaw turned Federal agent, in- 
tends their marriage to be strictly one 
of convenience. Lest any of the impli- 
cations of this situation be missed, the 
feminine lead was given to Jane Rus- 
sell, whose publicity along certain lines 
is as plentiful as her previous screen 
employment and acting ability are 
meager. Occasionally the picture gets 
off this subject long enough to describe 
Hope’s misadventures with the gun- 
running renegades and the Indian war 
party that his wife is tracking down, 
from which he somehow emerges with 
the reputation of a hero. These are out- 
lined in the broad and perfunctory 
slapstick which is most palatable to 
pre-teen-age youngsters, though this by 
no means indicates that they should 
see the film. (Paramount) 





THE DECISION OF CHRISTOPHER 
BLAKE. Moss Hart once wrote a pro- 
vocative play in which a young lad, 
bewildered and shocked by the fact 
that his parents are divorcing, takes 
refuge in daydreams in which he af- 
fects various melodramatic guises to 
bring about their reconciliation. In 
screen adaptation the imaginings of 
this juvenile Walter Mitty (Ted Don- 
aldson) take on the proportions of 
mammoth production numbers. At the 
same time the conflict between the two 
embittered and far-from-admirable ad- 
ults has been sentimentalized until the 
mother and father (Alexis Smith and 
Robert Douglas) are charming, high- 
minded characters merely prolonging a 
trivial disagreement to accommodate 
the whim of the script writer. As a re- 
sult, what was perhaps intended to be 
a sincere preachment against divorce 
turns out to be a standard tear-jerker 
with a happy ending, at which you are 
more likely to be alarmed by the ex- 
tent of the boy’s neuroses than moved 
by his plight. Master Donaldson’s per- 


formance is a bright spot, as is Cecil 
Kellaway’s as the judge whose argu- 
ments are sometimes specious but 
whose heart appears to be in the right 
place. (Warner Brothers) 


ROGUES’ REGIMENT. Dick Powell, 
as the inevitable American intelligence 
officer, pursues the inevitable high- 
ranking nazi war criminal (Stephen 
McNally) and the inevitable, sultry 
café singer (Marta Toren) all over In- 
donesia. The picture also features some 
newsreel shots of the Nuremberg trials 
and a surprisingly frank discussion of 
the Far Eastern political situation, 
neither of which topical references do 
much to enliven a synthetic, moderately 
brutal, and wholly undistinguished 
adult thriller. (Universal-International) 


LET’S LIVE A LITTLE is a rambling 
farce comedy which apparently sets out 
to spoof advertising, psychiatry and 
career women in general, but does not 
have much point because the screen 
play itself manages to be infinitely sil- 
lier than the subjects it is supposed to 
be burlesquing. Having established 
Hedy Lamarr as a lady psychiatrist, 
Robert Cummings as her harried ac- 
count-executive patient, and Anna Sten 
as a predatory cosmetics tycoon, the 
picture can find nothing better to do 
than afflict patient and doctor with 
identical symptoms and see how long 
the latter will take to diagnose the 
complaint properly as love. It seemed 
a few a very long time. (Eagle-Lion) 
Mora WALSH 


ANiverlnne 








THE SILVER WHISTLE. The Theatre 
Guild, although it has evolved from a 
group of torch-bearers to commercial 
production, remains the most conscien- 
tious of contemporary producers. If 
there is beauty or wisdom or nebulous 
fantasy or exotic novelty anywhere in 
world drama the Guild’s scouts will 
find it, and the Guild’s production staff 
will mount the play with the best act- 
ing, sets, costumes and other accoutre- 
ments money can buy. Since The Guild 
is not, nor does it claim to be, infalli- 
ble, it has made some bad guesses. 
More often, its judgment and taste have 
been too advanced for popular appre- 
ciation, and it has taken losses on 
thoughtful plays like This Time To- 
morrow and historical dramas like Set 
My People Free. The Guild takes its 
failures in stride, apparently comforted 
by the knowledge that whatever it has 
decided was worth doing was worth 
doing well, and there was no skimping 
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on production cost. The Silver W hist. 
is one of the things the Guild has done 
superlatively well. 

Oliver Erwinter, the leading charag. 
ter of the story by Robert E. McEntve, 
is a tramp who manages to get himself 
admitted to a church-supported refuge 
for the aged by pretending to be 77 
years old instead of 45, his actual age. 
Mr. Erwinter happens to be an unusual 
tramp with a magnetic personality, » 
soaring imagination and the gift of gab, 
When he is admitted to the home for 
the aged the inmates are a group of 
dispirited old folks waiting to die. 
Within twenty-four hours he changes 
them into a company of animated peo. 
ple with a renewed interest in living, 

Directed by Paul Crabtree, in a se 
by Herbert Brodkin, Mr. Erwinter’ss 
overnight residence in the shelter makes 
a gaudy and humorous tale that Balzac, 
O. Henry or the author of Huckleberry 
Finn might wish he had written. 

José Ferrer, starred in the leading 
role, endows the character with the 
dignity and eloquence of a hobo Cy- 
rano, although less austere than Ros 
tand’s temerarious Gascon. There are 
other fine performances currently at 
The Biltmore; Doro Merando, an inmate 
who is perpetually sore because the in- 
stitution will not pay for an operation 
she doesn’t need; Eleanor Wilson, the 
resident executive; and Robert Carroll, 
a clergyman of the Episcopal persua- 
sion, to mention only a few. But it is 
Mr. Ferrer, the resourceful pilgarlic, 
who dominates the stage with the out- 
standing performance of the season. 

Mr. McEnroe’s writing is spirited 
prose that includes a few words usually 
avoided in gentle company, and his 
pagan philosophy of life, borrowed 
from Omar Khayyan, is frequently in 
conflict with Catholic morals. But the 
over-all effect of the comedy is spirit- 
ually healthful. THeopxitus Lewis 


Parade 








IF FRANCIS THOMPSON WERE 
living today: 

Scene: Broadcasting studio. 
Announcer: This is Harry Wilson, in- 
troducing that famous program, “The 
Pursuit of Happiness,” with Francis 
Thompson as this week’s artist, and 
George Artle as M.C. Take it away, 
George. 

Artle: We feel honored, Mr. Thompson, 
having with us the poet who wrote “The 
Hound of Heaven.” 

Thompson: Thank you, sir. 

Artle: Mr. Thompeon, let me begin by 
asking you this: Why is happiness # 
elusive? 
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Thompson: I do not regard it as elu- 
sive, sir. People just do not look for it 
in the right place. Millions who seek 
happiness are actually fleeing from it. 
Artle: Could you clarify that a bit? 
Thompson: Gaze around the world, sir. 
You see so-called philosophers who 
think man can find happiness in him- 
gif and in his works. You see mul- 
titudes vainly striving to draw hap- 
piness from the pleasures of the world. 
You see throngs who believe that 
science alone can make man happy. 
Artle: And you feel these people are 
all fleeing from happiness? 

Thompson: Correct. They are fleeing 
from God, the one and only source of 
genuine happiness. Mistakenly they 
dread God, lest, having Him, they must 
have naught beside. 

Artle: Let’s see if I understand you. 
You feel that man can achieve hap- 
piness when he learns that it comes 
from God alone, and not until then. 
Thompson: Such is my belief, sir. Let 
us consider a man who becomes disil- 
lusioned after devoting years to God- 
less philosophy. The secret of real hap- 
piness may gradually dawn on him. In 
the depths of his soul he will then 
exclaim: “I fled Him down the laby- 
rinthine ways of my own mind... . 
I sped from those strong feet that fol- 
lowed after... and from the Voice that 
beat: ‘All things betray thee who be- 
trayeth Me.’” 

Artle: 1 must say, this is most interest- 
ing, Mr. Thompson. 

Thompson: And a soul discovering that 
worldly honors yield no true peace of 
heart will cry out: “My days have 
crackled and gone up in smoke. That 
Voice is round me like a bursting sea 
—lo, all things flee thee, for thou 
fliest Me.’” 

Artle: I take it the Voice will speak 
similarly to the Godless scientists and 
to all other vain seekers. 

Thompson: That is correct, sir. 

Artle: What will be the attitude to- 
ward the disillusioned? 

Thompson: To those who recognize 
Him in this life, the Voice will whis- 
per: “Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, I 
am He whom thou seekest.” 

Artle: One last question, Mr. Thomp- 
son. Will those who fled, but later 
tumed and retraced their steps, find 
the love of a father? 

Thompson: They will. To them the 
Voice will say: “Whom wilt thou find 
pg ignoble thee, save Me, save only 

as 

Artle: Thank you, Mr. Thompson. 
Thank you very much. 

Announcer: You have just heard “The 
Pursuit of Happiness” program, fea- 
turing Francis Thompson as guest 
— Tune in at this same hour next 
week, 


Joun A. Toomey 
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BARRY COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory - Technic, 

Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 
Address: The Dean 


SIENA HEIGHTS 


COLLECE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor De- 
grees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two-year Ter- 
minal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 





Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 
For further information address the Deen. 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
th ed list of the Association of 
po Ry Ciniversities, Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in 7 and sciences. —_—s a 
tion, economics, pre-m , teacher 
tesiaing, musie, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 


Conduoted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and _ Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, libra , fine erts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted the Religious of the Secred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 


> Wet 
and Reme. Address 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th Se., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On_ the main 4 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadel 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 

















GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited , 
Junior College and High School for Girls 
148th Year 


Coll Preparatory and General Courses. 
Yauer Collene, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 
retary courses. Boarding and Day. Sports. 
Advantages of Country Life in the National 


Capital. 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Excep- 
tional advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrer 














IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Washington 16, D. C. 
An accredited Catholic institution for Women. Sis- 
ters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods. Resi- 
dent and Day Students, Two-year transfer course 
in Liberal Arts. Terminal courses in Home Crafts, 
Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four-Year College Preparatory 
Oumbiane Hall—Grades | to 8 
Address: The Secretary 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


course offered in all degrees. . . . Many 
Yantages incident to residence in a capital city. 
Day students and boarders. 

For particulars address the Registrar 














ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 


sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 
Outdoor Skating Rink. 
Address: The Directress 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
A Catholic College fer Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Merey 


Bees Naring Sei ‘Techelogy Be taste 
merce, Nursing, logy 
Two-Year inal rses leading to aaeuae te 








mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 





SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Holy Cross, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of Arte 
A reading knowledge of Latie 
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Correspondence 





More about Newman Clubs 
Epitor: The article appearing in the 
November 13 issue of AMERICA cover- 
ing the recent Convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Newman Clubs was 
heartening to all who have worked in 
the Federation. For many years the 
priest-chaplains at secular colleges and 
universities have felt they were fighting 
a losing battle. Father Duff displayed 
in his article a sympathetic and com- 
prehensive appreciation of the problem 
which has been a problem to so few 
for so many years. 

The consciousness of American par- 
ents whose children attend secular 
schools is slowly being directed toward 
the realization of what might be termed 
the most critical problem in education 
for Catholics in America. We can point 
with pride to the role the Church has 
played in the history of education in 
our country, particularly in the erection 
and maintenance of Catholic colleges, 
but we are all conscious that there has 
been a serious neglect of the area you 
have so well outlined in your article. 
The best way to see with clarity the 
problem we are facing is to give a 
critique on the accepted statement of 
the problem in the past: “Catholics 
should be in Catholic Colleges.” 

The fact is there are Catholics in 
secular colleges. Indeed. there are far 
more Catholics in secular colleges than 
there are in Catholic colleges. This calls 
for realism in planning. We are faced 
with the canonical restrictions of such 
attendance on one hand, and the stark 
reality that—whether we like it or not, 
and for whatever reason—there are lit- 
erally hundreds of thousands of poten- 
tial Catholic leaders being trained in a 
secular atmosphere. It is the conclusion 
of a growing number of bishops, priests 
and laymen that the problem can be 
met without a compromise in the exist- 
ing canon law on the matter. 

“If a Catholic loses his faith at a 
secular university, he would have lost 
his faith anyway under new conditions.” 
This is a very wrong statement. At- 
tendance at a secular university is the 
occasion of loss of faith. The answer 
would seem to be that an effort must 
be made to make it less such an occa- 
sion—perhaps reducing it from an ap- 
proximate to a remote occasion if pos- 
sible, or inasmuch as possible. 

If present trends indicate the future 
of Catholic education in America, we 
must now meet this problem squarely. 
It is no idle prophecy to state that to a 
great extent the future of the Catholic 
Church in America will be conditioned 
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by the way we meet this problem now 
and in the very near future. 

Great caution will be demanded of 
all of us. Those now in the work will 
sincerely and honestly seek the guid- 
ance of the bishops and anyone who 
can help us form a plan for the future. 
Up to the present time a few priests 
and Newman Clubs have carried the 
burden. We want a stronger and more 
effective Newmanism. 

(Rev.) Leonarp P. CowLey 

National Chaplain, 

Federation of Newman Clubs 
Minneapolis. Minn. 


Reply to Mr. Carey 

Epitor: In his letter (Am. 11/20) on 
the state of Catholic education, Mr. 
John C. Carey refers to the statement 
of Sister Mary Liguori, B.V.M. (Am. 
10/9) that “the great body of our laity 
... owe their knowledge of its [Cathol- 
icism’s] tenets to a Catholic education 
intelligently permeated with the doc- 
trine of the Church. .. .” 

Perhaps it would be of interest to 
the “stockholders” and the much be- 
rated “management,” to know the view- 
point of some “products of this cor- 
poration”—that is, Catholic college stu- 
dents. As such, our contacts are not 
extremely limited. Our college holds 
membership in NFCCS, JCSA and the 
NSA. In these organizations and 
through other relationships with Cath- 
olic teachers, students and workers 
throughout the country, it is edifying 
to discover the wealth of Catholic so- 
cial principles that are deeply realized 
and, for the most part, conscientiously 
applied. 

As for Mr. Carey’s objections, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the American 
economic and social system is based 
upon Protestant individualism which 
has degenerated into atheistic material- 
ism. Even to imagine that four years of 
Catholic college education can obliter- 
ate the effect of a culture pattern which 
surrounds and permeates every phase 
of American existence is quite unrea- 
sonable. 

Furthermore, all college graduates 
professing Catholicism have not been 
reached by the social teachings of the 
Church. Many have not attended Cath- 
olic colleges. And, in spite of attempts 
to mitigate the unavoidable evils of 
specialization, it is almost impossible 
to sensitize even all Catholic-college 
students to all the particulars of Cath- 
olic social thought. 

In the social-science courses, it is 
natural to expect that these points 
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would be stressed and assimilated; 
however, prejudice is so overpowering — 
in some cases that it is frivolous to ex. 
pect any teacher to overcome this ter. 
rific human obstacle. ; 
True, we have the principles, but | 
practices invariably lag behind. It jg 
only with the intelligent cooperation of | 
the “stockholders” and “management” © 
(upon whose qualifications it is unne. 
cessary to elaborate) that this vast net. 
work of American Catholic education © 
can inject into a pagan society individ. © 
uals permeated with the mission of be — 
ing other Christs. 
DorotHy Harrop 
Rose Marie Hussey 
Mundelein College 
Chicago, Ill. 


Holy Hour for year’s end 


Epitor: In the belief that much (good © 
or bad) springs from ideas and exam — 
ples, it is here suggested that a holy 
hour be held in every church in the 

land on the evening of December 3}. 

It is a most appropriate way to end the 

old year and to prepare for the New 
Year. q 
This devotion was suggested and in. © 
itiated several years ago in our parish” 
church, and the crowd was encourag. © 
ingly large the first year and has con- 

tined to grow from year to year. 

There are so many excellent reasons | 
for this exercise that it would seem an | 
insult to one’s intelligence to mention 
them. What a glorious and inspiring © 
example would be offered through | 
every section of our country if this 
idea were acted upon! : 

Dayton, O. M. G. MATTINGLY 


Appreciation 
Epitor: We want to thank you for the. 
article on the NCCS Club operation at 
Petersburg, Virginia (Am. 11/6). Artix” 
cles appearing in an established peri 
odical such as America are a big help” 
in informing the American public of 
the tremendous job the Catholic volun 
teer is doing in caring for the needs of 
young service men now serving theif ” 
country. 
It is apparent that there is a definite © 
need for Catholic influence in the | 
leisure hours of these young people 
who are still in their formative years. 
Georce HaITHcock ~ 
Director of Public Relations ~ 
National Catholic Community Service — 
Washington, D. C. 4 





AMERICA receives many interesting 
ters which the Editors are unable @ 
publish for lack of space. So that mort 
of our readers may have an opportunil} 
to express their views, we urge COP 
respondents to make their letters @ 
short as possible. Communications @ 
250 words or less are preferred.— 
Epitor. 
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